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THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


nT NEW YORK LIFE 
ial INSURANCE COMPANY 


FES 
A MUTUAL COMPANY (NUfJELEC) FOUNDED IN 1845 


Modern policies for modern needs include Ordinary Life Insurance, Group Insurance, Accident and Sickness Insurance and Pension Trusts 
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How to Take a Pension Case 


in Stride 


PENSION cases sometimes have a way of looking formidable — especially to the 
salesman who has never written one. But for J. V., an NYNL agent in western Maryland 
who lined up a case involving five lives (we write em any size), the solution was 

reached in jig time with the ever-ready help of Northwestern National Life's 

Pension & Tax Department. Here’s the story: 


In August, 1955 Agent J. V. advised the home office that the prospect, a small 
retailing firm, was willing to place X number of dollars annually into a pension plan for 
its employees. The agent submitted an employee census sheet along with his own rough 
calculations relating to the plan he intended to sell. From there on he needed help. 

He asked NYNL’s P & T department for a formal proposal, advice as to how the plan 
should be installed, procedure in taking the apps, drawing up the Trust Agreement, and 
getting the plan approved by the Internal Revenue Service. 


Within a week the formal proposal was sent to him, together with step-by-step 
instructions for installing the plan, and materials such as a sample Trust Agreement 
and suggested resolution of the Board of Directors, for guidance of the firm’s attorney. 
A few more questions answered via correspondence and the case was buttoned up — just 27 
days after Agent J. V. first wrote the home office about it. In due course the plan 
received Internal Revenue Department approval. 


Result: Another satisfying sale completed: another client well served. And Agent J. V. 
received top commissions which this vear, and for many years ahead, will be a welcome 
“bonus” on top of his normal earnings. 

It’s happening every day, not only to NYNL agents but to brokers, too. Next time 


vou as a broker get a line on a pension case that requires a technical assist, call the 
nearest NYNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax Department directly. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage sewice 


First in a series 










































































| life sales 
se | In millions (000,000 omitted) 
| 
Yo Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1956 
Fe ee $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21% 
A February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
| ea 3,479 3,830 4,612 20% 
_ ae 3,235 3,691 4,208 14% 
| DOr 3,338 3,608 4,543 26% 
} INSURANCE 
| COMPANY |] Total five months $15,504 $19,427. $20,732 7% 
| P.M cusksbbices 3,189 4,026 
W. J. LAIDLAW SR. | , OE eee 3,202 3,588 
| Chairman of the Board and President | es a ees : a 
| October ........ 3,124 3,710 
| ae R T W ai R T H | November ...... 10,325** 4,598 
| F | December ...... 4,141 5,857 
| | ee $45,483*  $48,777** 
| TEXAS | TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jenuery ........ $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 oF 
* oe February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19 
| Originators of Merch ......... 2.408 2.792 3,046 9% 
ie WEE boc cw dice 2,215 2,507 2,875 1S7o 
"The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM® J “ccc: 2% GES Bae 
d Total five months $10,415 $12,275 $13,954 14% 
| an BOI cen ght 2,221 2,759 
p li " d it ! nce SES At ee aye 2,424 
nsura i 2,076 2,577 
ollo naemni y s September ..... 2,000 2,362 
October ....... 2,147 2,586 
. « : November ...... 2,307 2,765 
be ee ee December ...... 2'503 2:903 
Ee eae eee $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
/ January ........ $438 $516 $450 —I3% 
: hts! February ....... 538 544 524 —4%, 
Ww elg Mewh ......... 589 590 587 —1% 
1) e tet ial 562 517 527 2%, 
‘all abing May att 596 581 58 0%, 
Total five months $2,723 $2,678 $2,611 —3% 
NE arc pata Bae 543 570 
NOW—WE ARE Rly ........0s. 510 528 
PGES . cesses. 536 540 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED megs" aos oa 
October ........ 587 571 
ee November .. ... 546 549 
Our Constant Aim: ‘ December ...... 498 511 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
To the Public Li nee $6,468 $6,627 
Through a Strong and Rapidly TOTAL GROUP SALES 
: : January ....6... $422 $374 $822t 120% 
Expanding Agency, Operation. February ....... 410 610 557 —9%, 
A fast growing, March ......... 482 448 979 119% 
progressive company. ES eee = od = 21% 
A definite plan for advancement. a eee ae ite $ 121% 
PM elite Miel: lui maculicelan Total five months $2,366 $4,474 $4,167 —7% 
Ce eee eee 425 697 
oe renee 634 636 
ere 381 557 
September ..... 480 823 
2 ae 390 553 
Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies November ...... 7,472 1,284 
December ...... 1,140 2,443 








Ss h Lif ee ee $13,288**  $11,454** 
henandoa | e * Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 


clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
Snsaurance Company figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 


Institute of Life Insurance. 

** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life enveinn 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to origina 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 

t Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
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insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 
Bid Price 
1956 Range June 
High Low 15, 1956 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. .................. okt 169 176° 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. .....................-. 146 101 102 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ............ 107 85 85 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) ............ 267 220 242 
Continental Assurance Co. (d) .................... 1547 15 129 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ..............cccccceeee 95'/2 78 83 
Re ee I TE Son coca vcsiewaecseeswacduex 37% 29/4 29'/2 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. .................... 138 114 116 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .................... 1510 1260 1280 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ..................... 39%, 34%, 36!/, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ..................... 142 110 113 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) .................. 240 200 212 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ....................- 92 77 77 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. .................- 101'/2 8I 87 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (b) ................ 160 105 105 
WOES TOI TEL, io cdivswdeticeccedcaseesecren 85!/, TI", 72%, 
Or. S. GOR GR GD once ccccsweseincaves 167 133 a 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. (new) .................... 30'/2 27\/2 28 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. (c) ................ 60 45 46 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 33'//,% stock dividend. 
(d) Adjusted for 23% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


DELAWARE LED ALL STATES in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in April, with Maine 
and Tennessee tied for second place, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed April sales by states and leading 
cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 13% 
in April, compared with April, 1955, while Delaware 
sales gained 68%. In Maine and Tennessee, April sales 
were up 29%. 

For the first four months, with national ordinary sales 
up 12% from the year before, Delaware also led, with 
an increase of 53%, with New Hampshire in second 
place, up 25% from the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the greatest 
rate of increase for April, with a gain of 46%. Los 
Angeles was next, with purchases up 28%. Cleveland 
also led for the four months, showing a gain of 23%. 


eonventions ahead 


JULY 
23-27 Southern Agents Conference, annual insurance institute, 
Mississippi University, Oxford. 
30-Aug. 10 American College of Life Underwriters, 13th institute, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


AUGUST 


13-18 American College of Life Underwriters, 14th institute, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


SEPTEMBER 


14-15 Southwest Management Conference of the General Agents 
and Managers Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas. 

16-19 Life Office Management Ass'n, annual, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

17-21 Ass'n of Superintendents of Insurance, Provinces of Canada, 
39th annual conference, McDonald Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta. 

21-26 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annual, 
Washington, D. C. 

24-26 Life Insurance Advertisers Ass'n, annual, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. 


For July, 1956 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 











Complete Substandard Facilities 





are offered by our strong, progress-minded company. We 
are presently engaged in an overall expansion program, 
and we're looking for alert, aggressive field men who want 
a permanent connection! 


Among our many outstanding features are the following: 


* NEW TERRITORY on attractive agent's and 
general agent's basis in thirteen states! * 


* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


- ©. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

















The man with the Continental American look 


takes great pride in the consistency 
with which he and his fellow Conti- 


nental Americans establish new records 





of achievement. Year after year, new 


sales goals are set-—and reached. 


1955 average sale $12,225 


His average new sale during 1955 was 
$12,225 and if he had progressed 
beyond the “trainee” stage, he and 
his associates averaged slightly more 
than $400,000 of new production for 


the year. 


Top 10* average $934,000 


The performance of the top ten percent 
of these same representatives gives 
further proof of the high calibre of 
Continental Americans. Their average 
production during 1955 was $934,000, 


representing an average of 42 sales 





each in excess of $22,140. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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to our 
FIELD FORCE! 


More than 25% of our Field Representa- 
tives already have paid for in excess of 


$500,000 of insurance each in 1956 


UNITED SERYICES " 
J fe a Se Company 


1625 EYE STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Territory 


Ala., Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., 
Ill., Ind., Kans., Ky., La., Md., Miss., Mo., Neb., N. M., 
N. C., Ohio, Okla., Pa., S. C., Texas, Va., Wash., Hawaii, 
Panama Canal Zone. 




















Struttin’ With The Cane... 





Eight new awards will go to outstanding 
Life of Georgia agents and staff managers in 
1957. To honor leading producers, the Com- 
pany has established The Order of the Gold 
Topped Walking Cane. Winners will receive 
a cash award and the privilege of “struttin’ 
with the cane” for one year. 
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Mere Than a Billion and a Quarter Dollarc of Life Insurance In Force 


8 


company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 

Security Savings Life Insurance Company ....... Montgomery, Ala. 

Selective Life Insurance Company .............- Montgomery, Ala. 
Admitted 

Bankers Service Life Insurance Company .....Oklahoma City, Okla. 

National Home Life Insurance Company ............ St. Louis, Mo. 

United American Life Insurance Company ............Atlanta, Ga. 

ARKANSAS Licensed 

Empire Life Insurance Co. of America ........ Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 

Life Insurance Company of America ...... ..Wilmington, Del. 

Old Security Life Insurance Company .......... Kansas City, Mo. 

Woodmen Accident & Life Company ............ Lincoln, Neb. 

COLORADO Licensed 

Mile High Life Insurance Company ................ Denver, Colo. 

Mountain States Life Insurance Company ..Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Admitted 


Pauls Valley, Okla. 
. Shreveport, La. 


Home Security Life Insurance Company ....... 
Life Underwriters Insurance Company ......... 
DELAWARE Licensed 
East Coast Life Insurance Company 


Reser Wilmington, Del. 
Empire Life Insurance Company 


ey Wilmington, Del. 


FLORIDA Examined 

Guaranty Life Insurance Company ........... Jacksonville, Fla. 

KENTUCKY Admitted 

Ministers Life and Casualty Union ...... ..Minneapolis, Minn. 

MARYLAND Admitted 

Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Company ......Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 

Sun Life Insurance Company of America ............ Baltimore, Md. 

MINNESOTA Admitted 

Cavalier Life Insurance Company .............. Baltimore, Md. 

MISSISSIPPI Licensed 

American Liberty Life Insurance Co. ............-.. Jackson, Miss. 

NEVADA Admitted 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ..............-. Madison, Wisc. 

General American Life Insurance Co. ........... St. Louis, Mo. 

Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Company ........ Portland, Maine 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company ............. Allentown, Pa. 

NEW JERSEY Admitted 

American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Fla. ........... Miami, Fla. 

NEW YORK Examined 

Independent Order of Foresters ..............-. Toronto, Canada 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 

OHIO Examined 

Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....... ....Columbus, Ohio 

OREGON Examined 

Oregon Hospital and Health Assn. .............. Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....... Jamestown, N. Y. 
Examined 

Polish Union of the United States of N. A. ..... Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Examined 


National Reserve Life Insurance Co. ............ Sioux Falls, S. D. 
UTAH Admitted 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company ............ Dallas, Texas 
Southland Life Insurance Company ................Dallas, Texas 
VIRGINIA Admitted 


Republic National Life Insurance Co. ..Dallas, Texas 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
DOMINION OF CANADA Admitted 

Business Men's Assurance Co. of America ..... 


NEWFOUNDLAND Admitted 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 


...Boston, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


pein Portland, Me. 


new directors 


Connecticut Mutual: William P. Gwinn, president, United 
Aircraft Corporation. 

Continental Fidelity (Texas): William M. Weiss, vice- 
president, Industrial National Bank of Dallas and Thos. 
J. Carter, Jr., Dallas oil man. 

John Hancock (Mass.): William Wood Prince, president 
and chairman of Union Stock Yard & Transit Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Universal Life & Acc., Ill.: Donald E. Putt, district man- 
ager. 


Best’s Life News 
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The man who wears a smile 


A successful Life General Agent 
is a happy man. He has gained security for 
himself and his family, and he spends his work- 


ing hours providing security for others. 


Such men are found in the Reserve Life family 
of General Agents — because this strong, stable 
company gives them everything they need to 
build a profitable, aggressive sales organiza- 
tion. FIRST: Top commission arrangements 


Address your letter to: 


that mean more money for themselves and their 
agents. SECOND: A complete line of outstand- 
ing policies that sell because they meet client’s 
needs. PLUS: Competitive rates, sales-produc- 


ing aids and splendid Home Office support. 


If you’re interested in making more money with 
a General Agency of your own, get complete 


facts now. 


MR. JOHN L. MARAKAS, Vice President 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: DALLAS, TEXAS 
A Legal Reserve Stock Company With Assets in Excess of $41,000,000.00 


LICENSED IN 38 STATES AND 





THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





new 





publications 


Best's Life Underwriters Guide 
edition 


1956 


This book shows unusual cover- 
ages which answer out-of-the-ordi- 
nary problems for the life under- 
writer. It offers, in comparable 
tabular form, data on current policy 
provisions and practices, together 
with tvpes of insurance and policies. 
The data covers 200 companies writ- 
ing Y8% of all life insurance in force. 
Qf special interest is the new and 
detailed information devoted to mili- 
tary aviation coverages. 

Compact and easy to follow, the 
(;uide is carefully indexed and _ in- 
cludes a supplementary table list- 
ing those states in which each com- 





Old Republic Life Insurance 


Company provides the most 
complete specialized credit life, 
accident and sickness insurance 
market for agents serving finan- 
cial institutions engaged in di- 
versified instalment credit. Its 
representative can be of assist- 
ance to you. A phone call, wire 
or letter will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with 
full details. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





pany is licensed to operate. All of 
the information is compressed for 
maximum ease of reference and in- 
stant comparison. 


41 pages; $2.00 per copy with re- 
ductions on quantity orders. Pub- 
lished by the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. and available at that 
address or from branch offices in 
Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cin- 
cimnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 


Educational and Training Opportu- 
nities for the Life Underwriter 


This new booklet published co- 
operatively by eleven organizations 
in the life insurance business de- 
scribes in detail the institutional op- 
portunities for the education and 
training of life underwriters. Four 
major institutional organizations are 
discussed: The American College 
of Life Underwriters, the Life Un- 
derwriter Training Council and the 
Institutes of Insurance Marketing 
at Purdue and Southern Methodist 
Universities. Each is described in 
detail and for the first time com- 
plete information on all institutional 
training programs is available in one 
booklet. 

In addition to the descriptive 
chapters, a case history section is 
included showing how agents at 
various stages of their development 
have used the institutional programs 
to supplement and continue the 
training processes offered by their 
own companies. 


25¢ per copy. Available through 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, 855 Asylum Ave., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 





Best's Life Insurance Reports—1956 
edition 


By far the most complete ever 
published, this 51st annual edition 
contains 832 reports on individual 
life companies including 122 which 
appear for the first time. 

The report offers unbiased sum- 
mary opinions and recommendations, 
based on detailed and comprehensive 
analyses of the financial condition, 
management and operations of these 
firms. Included is the following in- 
formation: complete assets, liabil- 
ities, summary of operations and sur- 
plus change exhibits; distribution 
and character of investments in- 
cluding earned income yield ratios ; 
significant operating ratios, classes 
and amount of business in force; 
reserve basis; history and growth; 
territory in which licensed, and 
officers, directors and trustees of the 
company. 


1900 pages; $25 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, 75 Fulton Street, New York 
38, N. Y. and available at that of- 
fice or at any of the branch offices in 
Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles or Rich- 
mond. 


Proceedings of the Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice 


This, the fifth annual edition of 
this publication, reprints the papers 
presented at the last annual meeting 
of this association. The subjects 
covered include: The new uniform 
insurance code for fraternal benefit 
societies, an approach to the use of 
electronic data processing equipment, 
life reinsurance, pensions, Social 
Security and the actuary and the 
state. There are also two reviews 
of the book “A Critical Analysis of 
Trustee and Insurance Company 
Administered Employee Retirement 
Plans” by Willard A. Weiss. 

In addition it reports the board 
of directors, officers and committees, 
and a list of members and associates 
of the Conference, the reports of the 
committees and the by-laws. 

240 pages ; $10.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Conference of Actu- 
aries in Public Practice, Suite 1300, 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
[llinots. 
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eee The branch manager of a life 
insurance company holds a position 
which presents complex problems of 
personal relationships. He must take 
the principles and routines pre- 
scribed by the home office and trans- 
late them into action. At the same 
time he must act with loyalty toward 
his subordinates and be able to 
understand, direct, counsel and 
stimulate them to their best efforts 
at all times. This means he must 
maintain high morale in his office to 
insure its success and the success of 
the men working out of it. A picture 
of The Understanding Manager, his 
attributes and techniques is given on 
page 14. 


eee Life insurance underwriters 
may be roughly divided into three 
classes in respect to their attitude 
toward selling accident and health 
coverages. Some are negative, some 
are neutral and some take a positive 
position. Fortunately those in the 
last category are becoming more 
numerous every day. Motivating 
Established Men to sell accident and 
health insurance is a selling job re- 
quiring enthusiasm, inspiration and 
a knowledge of human nature. Some 
of the inducements which can be 
given are listed in the article on page 


18. 


eee The term back trouble is very 
broad and indefinite and many times 
the trouble is not with the back itself, 
but is discomfort from some other 
cause being felt in the back. Perhaps 
all that is necessary to cure it is to 
build up one shoe. However there 
are a number of more serious dis- 
orders ranging up to those which 
may require operative treatment. 
The doctor who discusses Under- 
writing Back Disorders explains the 
cause and treatment of a number of 
these cases. He feels it is in the best 
interests of the industry to hold the 
number of riders to a minimum in 
the original underwriting and to add 
extremely few in post-claim under- 
writing. His article is on page 20. 


eee When a group policy is pro- 
posed to an employer, stress is 
placed upon the benefits the em- 
ployees will receive and the benefits 
which in turn will accrue to the 
employer. These include better long- 
term labor-management relationship, 
reduced absenteeism, reduced labor 


turnover and improved employee 





loyalty. Yet, often after a program 
has been in effect for a period of 
time, the employees have come to 
take its benefits for granted and feel 
small appreciation. When this con- 
dition developed, one company de- 
signed a special series of messages 
to the employees as an additional 
service to its policyholder. A de- 
scription of the methods used in 
Promoting Group Insurance after it 
is in effect will be found on page 25. 


°° Most businessmen would prefer 
not to become involved in politics 
since they feel it is beyond their 
sphere. They feel that campaign 
contributions and perhaps serving 
on committees should be the extent 
of their activities. However govern- 
ment is already closely involved in 
business and the stakes are too large 
for business leaders to indulge in the 


‘luxury of being mere spectators. 


Some comments by a leading indus- 
trialist on the role of the business- 
man in An Election Year will be 
found on page 43. 


°° Development of electronic data 
processing machines is not confined 
to the United States, but has taken 
place in various countries through- 
out the world. As in this country, 
among the leaders in utilizing their 
advantages have been the insurance 
companies. On page 49 are some 
excerpts of Comments on Elec- 
tronics made before the Institute of 
Actuaries in Great Britain. 


°° Many of the problems currently 
under discussion in the United 
States exist in practically the same 
form for our neighbor to the north. 
These include the interest which can 
be obtained on investments, the 
necessity of ever increased efficiency 
in internal operations and the threat 
of inflation with the proposed solu- 


tion of a variable annuity. Also as 
in the United States, the ability of 
the industry to meet its problems is 
indicated by the sustained and 
healthy growth of life insurance in 
Canada. A review of The Canadian 
Outlook is given by one of its lead 
ing executives on page 59. 

eee Automation has made the jump 
from the factory to the office with 
much the same dire predictions in 
the latter case as were made in the 
former. There have even been specu- 
lations that the machine may replace 
the salesman of life insurance. While 
this might conceivably reduce sales 
expense, it would certainly reduce 
sales volume. Moreover no machine 
on the horizon could duplicate the 
personal interest and services of the 
trained underwriter. Human rela- 
tions, the core of life insurance, are 
more a thing of the heart, the soul 
and the spirit than of scientific for- 
mulae. Some reflections on The 
Human Factor in our industry will 
be found on page 67. 

eee At first glance it would seem 
that, from the viewpoint of charges, 
hospitals can be separated into the 
vast majority that are highly repu- 
table and well-run organizations 
and the minority group that exploit 
those persons who are covered by 
insurance. However, there is a third 
group, which because of size or man- 
agement just does not have an effec- 
tive method of calculating charges. 
There is a reluctance on the part of 
insurance carriers to actively combat 
excessive charges since their motives 
can so easily be misunderstood. 
Despite this, if benefits are to be 
provided at a reasonable and _ sale- 
able premium rate, the problem must 
be faced. The steps which one car- 
rier has taken to discourage the 
Abuse of Health Insurance are de- 
scribed in the article on page 75. 
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the paradox 





NE OF THE DEFINITIONS OF A PARADOX is a seeming 
9 bono which is actually a fact. Lately one 
paradox in insurance which has been much in discussion 
is the matter of uniformity in state control. 

State control of insurance is so much a matter of 
tradition that it has been little questioned. After the 
Southeastern Underwriters decision in 1944, Public Law 
15 largely reaffirmed the state-control status of the 
business. 

One of the primary reasons for a Federal system 
of government such as we have in this country, however, 
is the diversity in conditions, in the problems which 
arise from those conditions, and in the resulting solu- 
tions of those problems. It would be expected that 
the regulation of insurance would vary greatly in kind 
and quality in the forty-eight or more jurisdictions. 
While there is variation in some regards, there is sur- 
prising uniformity in the most important aspects of the 
regulation of the industry. Therein lies the paradox. 


Uniformity Essential 


It is important that practical uniformity be achieved 
in the larger questions of control of insurance. The 
practice of insurance crosses state lines to an extraor- 
dinary degree. The alternative to effective state control 
of an issue, it is now evident, is ultimate Federal con- 
trol. It has also been demonstrated that where state 
regulatory authorities have attained effective and rea- 
sonably uniform control of an aspect of insurance, the 
Federal government has been mainly content to leave 
control with the states. This is not a prediction as to 
the future for all cases, but the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, with the help and co- 
operation of the companies, has risen so well to major 
challenges to achieve uniformity in state regulation that 
there is no question but that its success has made a 
favorable impression in Washington and upon informed 
people elsewhere. 

The companies deserve credit for foregoing some of 
the alleged advantages of Federal regulation in order 
to make state control more effective. Whatever may 
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of supervision 


have been the attitude of some company executives at 
one time, there is no doubt that sentiment for state regu- 
lation, as opposed to Federal is now virtually unanimous. 


Urge Caution 


Because a large amount of uniformity can be achieved, 
even though that uniformity seems unlikely to the casual 
onlooker, we would urge caution on any Congressional 
committee or Federal commission considering extension 
of Federal control. The insurance commissioners can 
truly do an effective job of regulation and regulation 
can be made essentially uniform. In the past, if stricter 
control of an aspect of insurance has seemed desirable 
insurance commissioners have rarely been reluctant to 
ask for state legislation where necessary. And legisla- 
tures have not been reluctant to oblige. 

A good case can be made against hurrying Federal 
action even where uniform regulations are desirable. 
The state insurance departments, through the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, have the ma- 
chinery for initiating and carrying through corrective 
action. The state legislatures can pass legislation within 
reasonably quick periods of time, where new legislation 
is indicated. Prompt action by the states is not merely 
a possibility ; it has been proved in the past. 


Case in Point 


At the present time the states are putting into effect 
rules for advertising of accident and health policies. 
Probably most jurisdictions will adopt the N.A.I.C. 
rules with virtually no change. Without going into the 
question of whether the Federal Trade Commission 
has jurisdiction over this matter, we feel that adoption at 
the state level of the N.A.I.C. rules and their enforce- 
ment should assure that A & H advertising will be 
conducted on a high plane and will protect the public. 

Given the opportunity—and the challenge—state regu- 
lation can prove itself equal to providing uniform and 
effective regulation of insurance. It has done so in the 
past and is still doing that job. 
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E. CLIFFORD MARR, C.L.U. 
Branch Manager 
Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 


HE AIM of agency management 
le the branch level is to sell new 
business and to service this business, 
once in force. This is done through 
a staff of who dedicate all 
their time to the sale of life insur- 
ance or divide their time between 
shall 
deal here only with career agents, 
who dedicate all their time to the 
sale of life insurance. 


agents 


life and general insurance. | 


The handling of the business once 
in force is done by paid employees 
in the who look after the 
routine mechanical part of the work. 
The individual agent follows through 
on business put in force by himself 
and gives service to such orphan 
policies as are allotted to him. These 
two groups giving this type of serv- 
ice should maintain the portfolio of 
the branch in a healthy condition. 


office, 


Overall Direction 


In this connection the manager 
must direct the overall activities of 
the branch office staff with special 
attention to attitudes. The actual 
supervision of the work is usually 
done by an office manager, variously 
called branch secretary or branch 
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He must see that the staff 
efficiently and serves the 
public and agents with good faith 
and good will. To the manager falls 
the responsibility of moulding the 
attitude of the employees so that they 
serve the public in such a way that 
the client wishes to return to that 
office to deal with that company 
through that employee. The staff 
must recognize the agent’s impor- 
tance and treat him at all times in the 
manner that will keep him happy 
and optimistic. It is not always easy 
to do so, but the manager must see 
that it is done, 

The branch manager must admin- 
ister his branch according to the 
principles and routines laid down by 
his head office. He must follow and 
interpret the policy and practices of 
the company to his agents and staff. 
At the same time he must find, 
qualify and induct suitable men into 
the organization; to inculcate into 
these men the reasons that they are 
in the best profession in the world 
with unlimited opportunities for 
service to mankind, unique in the 
insurance business. 

Usually the direct contact with 
the home office of the company is 
through the superintendent of agen- 
cies or one or other of his assistants. 
The manager receives his directions 
from this source and must decide 
whether to carry them out to the 


cashier. 
works 
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letter or give the superintendent the 
benefit of his suggestions. To discuss 
directives is not to disagree with 
them, but is more often an attempt 
to understand the reasons behind 
them and decide whether such direc- 
tives are sound and will produce the 
results expected of them. 


Broader Experience 


It is not unusual that the man- 
ager’s experience in the field is 
longer and broader than the head 
office official who is giving the direc- 
tive. It could happen, also, that the 
manager has a more practical ap- 
proach to the problem in hand, since 
it is likely an integral part of his 
daily work. 

Any head office official with a 
broad approach to his responsibilities 
will welcome intelligent discussion 
on any point of agency management. 
Any manager owes it to himself to 
offer suggestions, but at the same 
time should be prepared to accept 
gracefully and put into effect, deci- 
sions which may be handed down. 
If he is not able to accept these 
decisions, he should seek other fields 
for his talents. 

Fortunately for the industry, in- 
creasing numbers of head office 
officials are being appointed to the 
agency department after experience 
in the field as agents, supervisors 
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Understanding 


Manager 


and managers. The comprehension 
of such men of the working man- 
agers’ daily problems is more pro- 
found and immediate than if they 
lacked such training. 

I think it only fair to recognize 
that the directors of agencies, or 
directors of production or by what- 
ever name they are called, are a 
long-suffering group, easy of ap- 
proach, of profound understanding 
and capable of cheerful and positive 
solutions to the multiple problems 
posed to them by their managers. 
This observation is based on the 
operations within my own company, 
and I think would obtain throughout 
the industry, judging by the forward 
and accelerating march of the pro- 
duction of all companies. Without 
harmonious understanding between 
head office agency officials and 
branch managers, it would not be 
possible to achieve today’s produc- 
tion figures. 


The Lateral Level 


Since the manager must work with 
his equals both in his own and other 
companies, definite attention should 
be paid to this lateral level of his 
situation, His contact through man- 
agers’ associations, life underwriters 
association activities etc., should be 
expansive and generous. No one who 
gives without stint of his knowledge 
will ever have cause to complain of 
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scant reciprocation on the part of 
his colleagues. A backward look over 
the last two decades will convince 
even the most skeptical of the truth 
of this statement. May | plead, 
therefore, for the continuance of 
friendly and healthy relations in the 
industry. No one expects to elimi- 
nate competition, but its level should 
be noble and the rewards should go 
to the most able. 

It is assumed that a branch man- 
ager has been chosen to do his job 
because his superior officers felt he 
had the necessary qualities of leader- 
ship, since his job is essentially the 
development of men. If we examine 
these qualities of leadership for a 
moment, could we define them as the 
ability to understand, direct, counsel 
or stimulate men and to encourage 
them to their best efforts at all times ; 
the ability to provide guidance, in- 
spiration and encouragement that the 
men gain their personal objectives ; 
to be sincerely interested in the 
welfare of each man in the branch 
and each member of that man’s 
family ; to be fair, to play no favor- 
ites, to recognize each man as the 
very human being he is. 

A manager may feel that as a paid 
employee of the company for which 
he works, his first loyalty is to his 
superior officers. I suggest that 
failure to recognize equal or greater 
loyalty to ‘his subordinates will pro- 


duce unhappy results. Unfortu- 
nately such an attitude is insidious ; 
the manager may gradually fall into 
it and the agency force builds up, 
unconsciously, a growing resentment 
until the morale of the branch is 
affected. There’ is no way that ] 
know of to shock the manager into 
the realization of this deteriorization. 
And few agents are either bold or 
articulate enough to point out such 
things to the branch manager or any 
head office official. 


Creating Morale 


An awareness of the pulse of the 
branch is of utmost importance. 
Creating and maintaining a high 
morale in the office is basic and is 
the sum of the morale of each of the 
agents. It is a collective state of 
mind and if agents are happy and 
prosperous, morale is high: All are 
going in the same direction and the 
manager is successful. His present, 
men will bring him new men like 
themselves and recruiting worries 
are at a minimum. The closer the 
spiritual contacts between the man- 
ager and his men the easier it will 
be to work together with cooperation 
on all fronts to sustain a prosperous 
agency where every man is success- 
ful to the degree that he, as an 
individual, wants. The measure in 
which the manager can motivate his 

(Continued on the next page) 
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says Marie Dutton, 
wife of Frank Dut- 
ton, (E. A Ellis 
Agency, San Fran- 
cisco) 


“T’m proud that my hus- 
band’s career lets him 
‘carry the ball’ on his 
own. But I’m grateful 
too that more training 
is always available to 
him — and coaching on 
those rough cases — al- 
ways the right solution 
for every problem. Al- 
ways, we know, the 
whole Pacific Mutual 
team is backing us up.”’ 


Marie Dutton accom- 
panied her husband 
to the 1955 Big Tree 
Top Star Conference 
at Lake Louise. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
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Understanding Manager—Cont. 


men to greater efficiency and higher 
personal goals, will affect the total 
result of his operations. 
Managerial appointments are usu- 
ally made from men who have 
worked as supervisors or assistant 
managers after being personal pro- 
ducers. During this intermediate 
period their duties were largely 
instruction and training of newer 
men. At the same time they were 
exposed to the watchful eye of the 
manager and agency department 
officers who determine whether they 
can qualify for management by 
virtue of the added ability to discover 
and bring into the organization the 
type of recruits who will develop into 
good agents. This quality is the 
fundamental attribute of a good 
manager. As manager, be he new or 
experienced, his first duty is to find 


and induct suitable men into the 
branch in order to expand its 
operations. 


Mechanical Aids 

The manager has selected his man 
and qualified him for the business. 
His own good judgment is the final 
factor, although he now has access 
to, and makes use of, mechanical 
aids such as aptitude tests, mental 
ability tests, personality ratings, etc. 
None of these devices was known to 
an older generation of managers. 
Since the turnover in agents has been 
appreciably reduced in latter years, 
it is reasonable to assume that these 
tests have been factors in this im- 
provement, although our newer and 
younger managers could conceiv- 
ably, and perhaps with some justifi- 
cation claim to be better selected and 
trained than the man who selected 
and trained them. Hence the chain 
reaction of improved and improving 
standards is in motion. 

When a man has signed a contract 
with the company, it does not mean 
that he is in the life insurance busi- 
ness. On the contrary, he may be of 
it but not im the business. The 
preliminary training of rate book 
instruction and elementary sales 
presentations etc., can be done by 
someone other than the branch man- 
ager if such assistance be available. 
If not, the manager must do all the 
training. 

The new man will be taught the 
skills of our business and how to 





apply them ; methods of prospecting, 
effective closes, keeping of good 
records, which show him where he 
has been, so he will know where he 
is going. He will be maintained 
through the formative stages, his 
supervision will be sympathetic and 
continuous. He will receive the 
financial assistance necessary to 
bridge the gap between the hopes 
engendered by the promises of 
clients and their signatures on the 
application. 

By far the most important part of 
the manager’s job, however, is to 
impart to the new man, that atmos- 
phere which I have come to call, 
over the years, “the philosophy of 
being a life insurance agent.” This 
idea and ideal can be handed on only 
by the manager and must come from 
the heart. He must saturate his new 
man with the nobility of his profes- 
sion. This cannot be done in a 
mechanical way. It must be a 
gradual process—From the first in- 
terview and in the days to follow, 
the manager will emphasize the 
service side of the business, the good 
done for others, the alleviation of 
misery and suffering caused by 
poverty, or even insufficient funds to 
sustain homes broken by premature 
death; the relief to the aged of a 
regular income for life; his oppor- 
tunity to provide an organized way 
of life which allows all to provide 
for theirs and themselves on the 
instalment plan to the limit of their 
ability to pay. That in the process 
of doing this vitally iniportant work 
for society, he, the agent will have 
a daily life full of interesting experi- 
ences and personal satisfactions ; that 
the degree to which he can compre- 
hend his trust, will he be successful 
and happy. 

And the successful man in our 
business will not lack the good things 
in life for his family and himself. 


Inspiring the Agent 


I am sure all successful managers 
inspire their men in this way and 
derive the deepest satisfaction in 
watching their new men develop into 
prosperous agents because of this 
basic philosophy handed down by 
the manager. When an agent begins 
with this attitude the manager will 
not find it difficult to nurture and 
sustain the spiritual side of the 
agent’s life and to maintain alive and 
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strengthen the conviction that he is 
in the finest business in the world. 

It is a wise branch manager who 
realizes that his agent is a complex 
fellow. It is a prudent one, who tries 
to have a precise and profound 
knowledge of this man with whom 
he works. 

Let us have a look at this man 
with whom the manager deals daily 
and whose direction and destiny is 
committed to his care: 

His agent is a student who has 
learned the basic principles of being 
a life insurance agent through taking 
his company’s courses, perhaps his 
C.L.U, degree, and pursuing a con- 
tinuous course of reading and study. 
To the required courses he has added 
such outside reading as appealed to 
him, preferring periodicals on cur- 
rent events and similar publications 
of informative nature. He has devel- 
oped his own methods through trial 
and error until a suitable and 
profitable working schedule has been 
evolved. 
He is a teacher with his district or 
community as his classroom with 
his prospects as his pupils. He 
teaches them to embrace a program 
of life insurance protection within 
their means, which provides security 
and happiness. He improves their 
philosophy of living. 
He is a psychologist who has learned 
the techniques of this aspect of his 
job. He is not a born psychologist 
but must foster the rudimentary 
knowledge with which he began, 
read the usual classical texts and 
always be aware of the value of 
observation and practical applica- 
tion of fresh experience. 
He is an accountant and bookkeeper 
who has learned to keep accurate 
simple records either according to 
his company’s system or one he has 
evolved. These records show him 
his efficiency index; if this gets out 
of balance he can see where he errs 
and correct the situation; if he is 
improving, he can emphasize those 
practices which cause the improve- 
ment. His prospect file must be free 
from dead wood and time wasters 
ruthlessly eliminated. His follow-up 
file gets him to appointments on 
time. 
He is a prospector who does not 
depend on chance and a Geiger 
counter for his lucky strikes. He 
has at his disposal proven methods, 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Pittsburgh, key industrial 
city and expanding insur- 
ance market, is the location 
of Great-West’s newest 
branch. The opening this 
spring of our 56th branch is 
in keeping with Company 
progress and development 
over the past decade. In 
that period 14 new branches 
were opened, total business 
in force tripled, and assets 
increased from $245,000,000 
to $556,000,000. 
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WILLIAM E. NORTH 
General Manager 
Northern Illinois Branch 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Evanston, Illinois 


\LANCED PRODUCTION is a mod- 
B:: concept which recognizes the 
importance of each life value, and 
the need for insuring against the 
hazards which may impair or destroy 
it. 

Life insurance, combined with 
Social Security, has established sub- 
stitute sources of income for millions 
of dependents in the event of pre- 
mature death of the breadwinner. 
The same mediums, life insurance 
and Social Security, afford a sub- 
stitute for earnings in event of old 
age. Even unemployment enjoys a 
large government assist through both 
state and federal agencies. 

These three hazards have moti- 
vated established underwriters to do 
the remarkable job of writing life 
insurance, which has made this in- 
dustry so vital in this country. 

A & S coverages represent the 
fourth and, to many, the greatest of 
all the challenges to personal security 
and the free enterprise system. It is 
our last frontier. 

Disability represent 
primary insurance. All we have or 
ever hope to have largely depends 
upon continued earning power. 


coverages 
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motivating 


established 


men 


Nearly ten million people are dis- 
abled annually, and disability costs 
about $2'% billion in wages. There 
are sixteen disabling illnesses for 
every death from any cause. These 
and other statistics emphasize that 
a man physically alive but economic- 
ally dead is a continuing liability. 

The amount of disability insur- 
ance produced is largely based on 
attitude. Complete awareness of the 
necessity for a substitute source of 
income in the event of death, old age 
or unemployment should apply with 
even greater force in the case of 
total disability. Agency men classify 
themselves on this subject into one 
of three groups. Some are negative, 
others neutral, but fortunately, more 
and them are taking a 
positive position. 


more of 


A Positive Attitude 


The positive attitude is the first 
and vital step toward developing 
business from established under- 
writers. To believe that income is 
liberty ; that man working is a money 
making machine, can be the spring- 
board from which the agency man 
may plunge into selling his asso- 
ciates. They have a job to do—a 
vitally important one. There can be 
no reservations on this point. 

Clearly, the agency man should 
own disability coverages on his own 


life and that of his family. He 
should have written it and be skillful 
in the handling of each step in the 
sales process resulting in the sale. 
He should have some claim experi- 
ence. He should be active in the 
general promotion of disability in- 
surance on local, state and national 
levels. He should be thoroughly 
familiar with these coverages and 
do the same relative quality of 
promotion and the same relative 
quantity of promotion on A & S 
as he does on his life production. 


Agents must be trained to become 
regular producers of A & §S if 
quality is to be high and claim 
experience good. Experienced un- 
derwriters have less trouble with 
history and pre-existing conditions 
than intermittent writers. 


Knowledge and skill transmitted to 
the field is not enough. Admittedly, 
the classes and meetings are vital; 
drill and rehearsal of organized 
presentations are necessary ; and the 
needs for disability coverages must 
be kept foremost in mind. The serv- 
ice appeal must be reviewed again 
and again. It is a selling job requir- 
ing unusual enthusiasm, inspiration 
and motivation to move established 
life underwriters into the field of 
A & S underwriting. 

But, what do the records show? 
With one major company, A & S$ 
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commissions qualified from 14% to 
23% of the underwriters for the 
particular club of which they were 
members in 1954. On volume, the 
percentage of those writing A & S 
increased steadily from 70% of those 
paying for $100,000 to $200,000 to 
87% of those with $% million and 
up. On number of sales in 1954, 
51% to 90% of those with from ten 
life sales to sixty-nine life sales also 
wrote A & S, and 87% of those with 
one hundred to one hundred forty- 
nine paid life cases had A & S 
business. 


Find the ''Key" 


Each and every established agent 
will respond to some of the many 
appeals to become a leading producer 
of disability insurance. It is the duty 
of the general agent or manager to 
persist until he find the “key” which 
will inspire the underwriter to gain 
the greater concept and offer the 
service of A & S and medical cover- 
ages. It is not alone a duty and 
responsibility, but a privilege and 
opportunity to thus better serve the 
American public, while at the same 
time bettering themselves. 


Some of the inducements for a life 
insurance man to add A & § 
coverage to his portfolio are: 


1. Opportunity to increase policy- 
holder file. 

2. Permits greater efficiency of 
operation. 

3. Life insurance policyholders are 
the best prospects for A & S and 
vice versa. 

4. Facilitates the approach. 

5. Facilitates prospecting. 

6. More frequent opportunity to 
settle claims and build prestige. 

7. By shifting temporarily to A & S, 
a slump in life sales can be overcome 
quickly. 

8. Low premiums make for easier 
and more frequent closes. 

9. A & S lends itself readily to cold 
canvass when the prospect list is 
low. 

10. By increasing the number of 
daily contacts, more life insurance 
situations are uncovered. 

11. Increased first year and renewal 
earnings. 

12. Market is less competitive. 

13. Decreases likelihood of life poli- 
cies lapsing in the event of disability. 











DO-IT-YOURSELF 


14. Prevents another life insurance 
man from selling policyholders. 
15. His clients come to look upon 
the underwriter as someone who 
renders a well-rounded service. 
Each agent must develop and 
maintain great faith and confidence 
in the future—and a vital interest 
in all it offers, both old and new, 
for that’s where he will be spending 
the rest of his life. 


MANY ARE CHOSEN 


ALMOST NINETY-EIGHT OUT OF ONE 
HUNDRED applications for ordinary 
life insurance are now accepted, says 
the Institute of Life Insurance. In 
1954, 7,130,000 applications were 
approved and only 170,000 were not 
accepted. Of those accepted, only 
about 8% were not issued standard. 
Says the Institute, “Today, the haz- 
ardous occupation has almost dis- 
appeared as a bar to the purchase 
of a new life insurance policy, and 
large numbers of health impairments 
which would once have precluded 
policies are now within the accept- 
ance rules.” 
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WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


More and more leisure time and 
American ingenuity have combined 
to make “Do-It-Yourself” an industry 
of major proportions. 


But it won’t work with Life Insurance. 
The advice and persuasion of a well- 
trained agent are essential elements in 
our business so that Life Insurance, 
tailored to the individual, may perform 
its maximum services. 
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PROCTOR C. WALDO, M.D. 
Medical Director 
Washington National Insurance Co. 


ACK TROUBLE IS A VERY BROAD 
Bx: indefinite term frequently 
used on insurance applications. 
Many times where this description 
is used, the trouble is not due to any 
injury or disease of the back itself, 
but the back is where the discomfort 
is felt by the individual. One such 
instance is the man who has chronic 
or recurring pain in the lower back 
or even more or less throughout the 
length of his back, whose pain is al- 
most miraculously relieved by the 
simple procedure of building up one 
shoe. This results in making his 
legs of equal length in so far as his 
body mechanics are concerned and 
thus relieves the chronically strained 
muscles in his back. 

Body mechanics, that is the 
proper or improper use of his body 
by an individual, have a great deal 
to do with backache. With the ex- 
ception of definite injuries directly 
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involving the back, or malignancies 
or other tumors affecting the spine, 
a great many cases of backache or 
painful back are due to some fault 
in the body mechanics. 


Posture 


This fault may be due to weak or 
poorly developed muscles in the 
back, abdominal wall or thighs, mal- 
formed or damaged vertebrae, faulty 
development, or just plain careless- 
ness and failure to stand in a rea- 
sonably correct position. The ac- 
cepted correct standing position is 
one in which the mastoid process is 
practically vertically above the hip, 
the outer edge of the knee and the 
outer edge of the foot just forward 
of the ankle. 

In this position, if the legs are 
straight, the abdomen and_ back 
nearly flat and the neck straight, 
the weight of the body is supported 
almost entirely by the bony skeleton 
and the muscles are used only to 
brace, strengthen and balance it. 
Under these conditions, no muscle 
or group of muscles, nor any liga- 
ments are required to do more than 
a minimal amount of work and con- 
sequently do not become unduly 
tired or strained and cause pain. 

On the other hand, the individ- 
ual who is markedly overweight or 
who has a slouchy standing position 
or other poor postural habits, neces- 
sarily strains some group or groups 
of muscles, particularly those of his 
back, in order to maintain his erect 


position and because he does, these 
strained muscles tire and cause pain 
in his back, even though he does no 
unusual work. 

Proper use of the body also re- 
quires that in lifting any object 
which is at all heavy, the back should 
be as nearly straight as possible and 
the lifting done with the leg and 
lower back muscles. Lifting in this 
manner places the minimum strain 
on the vertebral ligaments, muscles 
and intervertebral disks. 


Many people have mild curva- 
tures of the spine which may have 
been present since childhood or 
which may have developed in later 
life because of something pertaining 
to their occupation. Most of these 
mild curvatures are compensated, 
that is they have developed a mild 
curve in the opposite direction in a 
different portion of the spine. A 
great many of these are never 
troublesome, but some cause a great 
deal of trouble because the muscles 
and ligaments are under a constant 
strain to maintain the back in a 
reasonably normal functioning posi- 
tion. These latter are the cases in 
which the underwriter hopes he has 
used a rider. 

There are individuals who de- 
velop more severe spinal curvatures 
as the result of paralysis, partial or 
complete, of spinal muscles follow- 
ing polio. A few of these will wear 
a brace of some sort and of course, 
these must be ridered. More com- 
monly, these cases will need a spinal 
fusion of some sort. If the spinal 
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fusion has been successful in restor- 
ing a reasonably straight spine and 
has been present with no symptoms 
for two to three years, no rider is re- 
quired. ° 

Many individuals have arthritis 
of one sort or another. These people 
may develop backache as one of the 
first symptoms. Just as frequently 
or perhaps more frequently they de- 
velop many more symptoms at a dis- 
tance from the spine. These symp- 
toms are numerous and varied but 
frequently include pains in the arm, 
shoulder, back of the neck, leg or 
hip, all more or less irregularly. On 
examination, these people are found 
to have some changes in perhaps 
only one or two vertebrae or in one 
or two intervertebral disks. These 
changes may cause pressure on the 
spinal nerve root or roots which 
emerge from the spinal canal in that 
area and thus cause symptoms in the 
area of distribution of the nerve at 
some distance from the spine. 


Arthritis 


After such changes have devel- 
oped to some extent, they may re- 
main stationary for considerable pe- 
riods or they may progress rather 
rapidly and many more vertebrae 
or disks become involved. The in- 
dividual then will have more or less 
discomfort along his entire spine, as 
well as pains at a distance from it. 
Such cases are usually due to arthri- 
tis in one form or another but there 
may be only minimal evidence of 
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arthritis elsewhere. Any such case 
with a history of this type of back 
trouble should at least have a perma- 
nent rider, if it is not declined. 

Quite frequently one receives a 
physician’s or hospital report which 
indicates that minimal arthritic 
changes in the spine were found ac- 
cidentally in an X-ray taken for 
some other purpose. It is our opin- 
ion that such minimal changes could 
be found in a very high percentage 
of apparently normal people, particu- 
larly after age forty. Therefore, if 
there have been no symptoms at any 
time, we ignore these reports and 
do not use a rider. 

Back injuries are usually of three 
general types, 1. muscle and liga- 
ment strains or sprains, 2. fractures 
of one sort or another and 3. inter- 
vertebral disk lesions. 

The first type, muscular or liga- 
mentous strains are usually very 
disabling while present, but ordi- 
narily do not last very long and usu- 
ally leave no after effect. There is 
one rather outstanding exception to 
this—the so called whiplash injury 
to the neck. This most commonly 
occurs in auto accidents when a car 
is struck from behind and the oc- 
cupant’s head is thrown violently 
forward without hitting anything. 
Severe muscle and ligament strains 
occur and quite frequently in addi- 
tion, one or more cervical inter- 
vertebral disks are injured. These 
individuals frequently have long con- 
tinued neck discomfort and quite 
often develop symptoms in one or 


both shoulders and arms. These 
cases need a rider for at least one 
or possibly two years. 


Fractures 


The second type, fractures, can be 
divided into two general classes, 
major and minor fractures. Major 
fractures are- those involving the 
body of a vertebra or vertebrae. 
They are of two general types, first 
compression fracture of the body of 
one or more vertebrae in which the 
body of the vertebra is crushed and 
becomes shorter from above down- 
ward and second, the fracture dis- 
location. The compression fracture 
rarely produces any serious trouble 
nor does it usually result in any pain 
in the nerve distribution from that 
area, once recovery has occurred. 
The compression fracture may leave 
a rather prominent spinous process 
or two in the fractured area. These 
cases are usually treated only by the 
application of a cast or back-brace 
for a month or two and very fre- 
quently are not even put to bed for 
more than two or three days. Many 
such cases heal without any treat- 
ment whatsoever and are only dis- 
covered accidentally some time later 
when the spine is X-rayed for some 
other reason. They should probably 
be ridered for one to two years after 
recovery in order to cover the pos- 
sible chance of pain arising due to 
nerve root compression by inflam- 
matory scarring. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The  fracture-dislocation, how- 
ever, is extremely serious. It almost 
invariably results in severe injury 
to the spinal cord, usually rather a 
partial or complete tearing or crush- 
ing of the cord. Damage to the cen- 
tral nervous system can not be re- 
paired. Therefore, these cases 
remain more or less completely para- 
lyzed below the injury level and 
are practically never involved in 
underwriting, although they may 
cause the claim department great ex- 
pense if the individual was already 
insured. 

Minor fractures of the spine are 
those in which either a lateral or 
posterior spinous process is broken 
off from the main portion of the 
vertebra. These again are usually 
not serious, require no strenuous 
treatment and commonly leave no 
remaining effects whether or not 
they ever again unite with the main 
portion of the vertebra. 

Occasionally a posterior spinal 
process will be fractured and then 
will not unite. Since these project 
backward and rather closely over- 
lap, there may be contact between 
the ununited one and the one above 
or below in such a way as to cause 
pain. If this causes enough difficulty, 
the loose piece may have to be re- 
moved, This is so rarely necessary, 
however, that we do not believe a 
rider is necessary because of any 
of these minor spinal fractures, once 
recovery has occurred. 

When the back is suddenly or 
violently bent forward, or twisted 
and bent forward, the intervertebral 
disks in that area are compressed in 
front and expanded toward their 
back side and if the pressure be- 
comes great enough, may rupture or 
break. If this rupture of one of the 
disks occurs, a portion of the disk 
material can be rather easily forced 
backward or backward and slightly 
sideward into the vertebral canal. 
The same thing can occur if the 
spine is forcefully bent backward 
but not so easily because the liga- 
ments on the front and sides of the 
vertebrae are much stronger. How- 
ever, on the front and sides of the 
vertebral bodies, there are no nerves 
for the material to press upon, so 
these practically never cause any 
symptoms. 


The intervertebral disk, itself, 
consists of an outer layer of very 
tough fibers tightly interlaced in all 
directions, but mainly running in a 
circular direction. These fibers are 
tightly adherent to the bodies of the 
vertebrae, above and below it, and 
also to the ligaments binding the 
bodies of the vertebrae together. 
They are under tension and enclose 
a more or less compressed ball-like 
elastic center, the nucleus pulposus. 
If the outer fiber layers are cut or 
broken at any time, this nucleus will 
pop out—much as one would blanch 
an almond. 

When this nucleus pops out and 
backward, it is very likely to cause 
pressure on the nerve root emerg- 
ing from the spinal canal at that level 
or even on the spinal cord itself. If 
this pressure occurs, there will be 
pain along the course of distribu- 
tion of that nerve or below that level, 
there will be spinal cord symptoms. 


Sciatica 


Since this disk protrusion most 
commonly happens in the lumbar 
area, the pain is most frequently felt 
in the buttock and down the back of 
the leg on that side—sciatica—in 
other words. Sciatica may be due to 
other causes besides ruptured disk. 
Some of these causes are :—focal in- 
fections in teeth or tonsils, pelvic in- 
flammations, gout, pelvic or spinal 
tumors, prostatic disease or metas- 
tasis of malignant tumors. Such 
cases would be either ridered or more 
likely declined, depending on the 
cause as finally determined. 

About 90% of ruptured disks oc- 
cur in the lower lumbar area and 
5% to 10% in the cervical area. 
Ruptured disks are uncommon be- 
fore age twenty-five and after sixty 
years and about 70% occur in males. 

Treatment for ruptured inter- 
vertebral disks, which cause no seri- 
ous (cord) symptoms, is usually 
conservative, at least at first. It 
consists of putting the individual at 
complete bed rest on a very firm 
mattress, with or without the use of 
traction, to relieve the normal mus- 
cle pull on his spine for a period of 
one to three weeks, followed by the 
use of some form of back brace or 
support and limited activity for a 
period of two or three weeks to sev- 
eral months. This type of treatment 
is successful in many instances be- 
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cause the amount of tissue forced out 
into the spinal canal was small and 
was absorbed or because the disk 
did not completely rupture and with 
relief of pressure, the protruded por- 
tion slipped back into its normal 
position and no longer caused pres- 
sure on the nerve root. Usually the 
ligament holding it in place will heal 
and prevent recurrence. For cases 
not responding to this type of treat- 
ment, or for those with cord symp- 
toms, or for those whose occupa- 
tion is such that limited activity for 
a considerable period is ‘not eco- 
nomically possible, the treatment is 
surgical. Surgical treatment con- 
sists in removing a small portion of 
the lamina of one or two vertebrae 
and through this opening, remov- 
ing the protruding nucleus pulposus. 
This laminectomy may be done with, 
or without, a spinal fusion being 
done at the same time. 

Conservative treatment of these 
disk cases is the treatment of choice 
at first in all cases, except those in 
which there are cord symptoms. 
Cases treated conservatively may be 
expected to have some pain intermit- 
tently requiring bed rest for a day 
or two at a time, at longer and 
longer intervals over a period of one 
or two years. After that, about 50% 
will have no further trouble. The 
other 50% will continue to have 
trouble indefinitely, unless a laminec- 
tomy is done. We feel that a rider 
should be used in all cases treated 
conservatively for a period of three 
to five years after recovery in an 
occupation not requiring lifting, 
pushing, or pulling and from five to 
seven years in a less favorable oc- 
cupation. Operated cases, with or 
without spinal fusion, need a rider 
for only eighteen months to three 
years, in favorable cases on the aver- 
age, but in hazardous occupations, 
judgment must be used in limiting 
the rider to only three years. 


Favor Longer Periods 


Our underwriters are inclined to 
think operated cases should have a 
rider for a minimum of three years, 
and generally favor the longer pe- 
riods in all cases. 

There are other causes of low back 
pain. Most common are the tem- 
porary, severe muscular or ligamen- 
tous strains, sprains or muscular 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Back Disorders—Continued 


inflammations, such as_ lumbago. 
These occur immediately or very 
shortly after an injury, prolonged 
muscular tension, or sometimes a 
local chilling of the area. Most of 
these are immediately and severely 
disabling, require rest, heat and pain 
killers or analgesics. They usually 
recover partially in two or three days 
and after one or two weeks, have no 
further trouble. Recurrence is not 
to be expected. They usually re- 
quire no rider unless there is a his- 
tory of repeated attacks. 

Cases in which the disability fol- 
lowing such acute muscular or liga- 
mentous strains lasted as long as a 
month, should probably be ridered 
for a year following recovery. 

More severe strains or sprains of 
the lumbosacral joint and some claim 
of the sacroiliac joint occur as the 
result of long continued strain, due 
to postural or occupational causes 
or occasionally, to severe trauma, 
such as severe flexion or extension 
of the spine, severe falls on the but-s 
tocks or back, or severe involuntary 
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twisting of the low back. In these 
cases inflammatory changes in the 
muscles and ligaments holding the 
joints together may be prolonged 
and require many different kinds of 
treatment for a long time. Such 
cases should have a rider for a mini- 
mum of three to five years because 
there is a very definite possibility 
these ligaments will never return 
completely to normal and will al- 
ways be subject to recurrent diffi- 
culties with only minor injuries. 

Quite a few cases of low back pain 
are due to some faulty development 
of the bony structures in the area 
—spina bifida occulta, spondylolis- 
thesis or pre spondylolisthesis, ab- 
normal attachment of the last lumbar 
vertebra to the sacrum or ilium or 
occasionally to an unusually long 
spinous process. The treatment of 
these cases is usually conservative 
at first, but frequently surgery is 
necessary, most often some sort of 
fusion operation. In all such cases 
which have had symptoms, a rider 
is indicated prior to surgery. Cases 
in which the condition has been ac- 
cidentally discovered, who have 
never had symptoms and are in fa- 
vorable occupations should probably 
not require a rider. All those in 
which operation has been necessary 
should have a rider for at least three 
to five years after recovery on the 
theory that they may not be com- 
pletely relieved of symptoms since 
the spine was not normal to begin 
with. 

In some instances, low back pain 
is due to a degeneration of one or 
more intervertebral disks resulting 
in a thinning out and flattening of 
the disk. The cause is obscure—re- 
peated minor trauma, nutritional 
disorder or possibly premature ag- 
ing are all suspected. When this 
condition does occur, however, the 
symptoms may be numerous and 
may closely simulate those of a rup- 
tured disk. Any such cases should 
have a permanent rider for spinal 
disease and radiculitis. 

Summarizing, we believe that dis- 
orders of the spine or back which are 
acute, follow definite trauma and are 


of short duration, should not be 
ridered. Operated intervertebral 
disk cases should be ridered for 


eighteen months to three years after 
recovery, but no more, if symptom 
free and in favorable occupations. 


Spinal fusion cases done for spondy- 
lolisthesis, maldeveloped vertebrae 
and unusually severe vertebral in- 
juries, should be ridered for three 
to five years after recovery. Fusions 
done because of tuberculosis should 
be ridered three to five years and 
also probably have a_ tuberculosis 
rider for five to ten years. Non- 
operated intervertebral disk cases 
and other severe disorders of the 
spine should be ridered for three to 
five years after recovery and five to 
seven years in manual occupations. 

In post-claim underwriting, it is 
our practice to be as liberal as pos- 
sible consistent with safety. We 
have no set rules and each case is 
considered on its individual merits. 
Consideration is given to the time 
the coverage has been in force, the 
frequency of claims, the type of pre- 
vious claims, including their dura- 
tion, duration of the present claim 
and including the severity of the 
hazard. 

We try to appraise the type of 
policyholder we have. When the 
insurance has been in force at least 
two or three years and the claims 
therein appear to have been reason- 
able, we would like to avoid using 
any riders. If our appraisal indi- 
cates we had the full facts when the 
policy was originally issued and the 
claim or claims have been due en- 
tirely to conditions arising since 
then, we feel that the possibility of 
new conditions developing was the 
reason the policy was purchased and 
was what we were insuring. 

That being the case, if the pre- 
vious claim experience has been 
good and the additional risk is not 
too great, no action is taken. Re- 
strictive action is reserved for those 
cases where either the total claim 
experience has been so poor or the 
additional hazard is so great that 
future risk cannot be assumed with- 
out such action. 

Cancellation is reserved for cases 
involving malingering, fraud or 
those cases in which a rider could 
not be made to reduce the severity 
of the risk. 

We believe the best interests of 
the entire insurance industry will 
be better served in using only the 
minimum number of riders in orig- 
inal underwriting and in adding ex- 
tremely few riders in post-claim un- 
derwriting. 
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A. W. RANDALL 
Assistant Vice President 
Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association 


OME MONTHS AGO, our companies 
6 Saori a survey among our 
group policyholders and the indi- 
viduals protected under group in- 
surance plans to determine what 
additional benefits or services we 
could offer them. When conducting 
the survey, we took into considera- 
tion all of the component parts of 
an employee benefit plan including 
such fringe benefits as, vacations, 
holidays, sick leave, rest periods, 
Workmen’s Compensation, as well 
as pensions and group insurance. 
The results of the survey were 
amazing to us. We found that many 
of our group policyholders were 
unconcerned about their employee 
benefit plan in general and also felt 
that their employees considered these 
plus factors or fringe benefits to be 
a “taken for granted” benefit. On 
the other hand, we found that the 
employees’ appreciation of the fringe 
benefits was negative due to lack of 
understanding of what was being 
given under the employee benefit 
plan. 

When looking deeper into the 
problem, we found that management 
reallv had a sincere desire to advance 
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Promoting 


the employees’ understanding of 
their employee benefit plan. They 
also wished to receive recognition 
for their contribution in advancing 
the employees’ standard of health 
and welfare. The employee on the 
other hand had an insatiable appetite 
for understandable information re- 
garding their employee benefit plan. 


The Human Factor 


The desire of management to win 
employee recognition and the desire 
of the employee to receive simple, 
clear, understandable information 
regarding their benefit plan are both 
human desires. We therefore felt 
that it would be of additional service 
to our policyholders to develop and 
design a series of professionally pre- 
pared labor management materials to 
accomplish these purposes. These 
materials we called the “H’’ factor 
of our group program or the human 
factor in group insurance. 

In order to obtain the professional 
appearance and presentation that we 
desired for our “H” factor material, 
we called upon our advertising 
agency to develop, design, and show 
us how to merchandise the entire 
program. As a result, we now have 
a complete series of professionally 
prepared pieces which we place in 
the policyholder’s hands outlining 


the advantages of the employee bene- 
fit plan and which is supplemented 
by a national magazine advertising 
campaign. 

The “H” factor pieces are utilized 
by our group department in two areas 
with special material designed for 
each. They are used in preapproach 
and prospecting by our group repre- 
sentatives and by our policyholders 
in developing better communication 
between management and labor. In 
this article I shall be concerned only 
with those pieces developed for use 
by the policyholder. 

The first step completed in our 
“H” factor program was not the 
birth of a new piece but the revision 
of one used by all group writers— 
the group booklet. In making the 
revision, we tried to make the mes- 
sage informative and the booklet 
attractive and easy to read while 
emphasizing in no uncertain terms 
the advantages to the employee and 
his family of this new addition to 
the existing fringe benefits. Here is 
a sample of the copy used to describe 
the Accident and Sickness benefits— 
“When you are disabled your group 
plan pays you money to live on— 
a weekly income of forty dollars for 
each week you are off work due to 
a sickness or accident. 

“Your weekly benefits begin on the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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first day if you are off work due to 
an accident and on the eighth day 
you are off work due to sickness.” 

We feel the copy to be clear and 
simple, yet sufficiently interesting to 
hold the employees attention while 
explaining the necessary technical 
details of the program. 

The next obvious step in ultimate 
success of our “H” factor program 
was to interest top management in 
selling their particular benefit plan 
to their employees. 





As United States industry has 
grown through the past two decades 
and organized labor has gained in 
strength, more and more employers 
have recognized the need for being 
better understood by their employees 
and the public at large. Knowing 
this, we also knew that the ulti- 
mate success of our “H” factor 
program was dependent upon show- 
ing top management how they could 
better their relationships with labor 
through better employee understand- 
ing of their employee benefit plan. 
In view of the fact that only a few 
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larger companies had the personnel 
or budget to develop and carry 
through such a public relations pro- 
gram over a period of months, we 
decided to furnish the necessary ma- 
terial to the policyholder at no 
charge. This was done at a very 
nominal cost by preparation of 
pieces which can be used by most 
employers and printed in large quan- 
tities to reduce cost. In cases where 
a special series of pieces are needed 
due to the type of industry, admin- 
istrative procedures, and so forth 
a few revisions in the current ma- 
terial is usually sufficient to alter 
the material to the policyholder’s 
satisfaction. 


Maintaining Interest 


With the insurance carrier fur- 
nishing the “H” factor material, we 
felt the policyholder would feel the 
price was right. From this point, 
we attempted to design pieces which 
would best fit in with the administra- 
tive procedures of a majority of 
employers and which could be pre- 
sented to the employee often enough 
to assure continuity and yet maintain 
their interest and attention. 

A series of six pieces were first 
prepared with the suggested pro- 
cedure being that the policyholder 
use them as instructed at two month 
intervals, The first piece used was 
a paycheck stuffer in the form of a 
paid premium notice and reads like 
this—“You don’t have to bother to 
pay this premium notice. You didn’t 
have to turn a hand—this premium 
notice was paid for you—saving you 
the bother of making the payment. 
Our share of the cost of the premium, 
the cost of keeping records, the mail- 
ing of the premium—all those things 
we took care of for you. Are we 
complaining? Hardly! We feel all 
our employees are worth insuring. 
We feel that you and your family 
deserve the best medical protection. 
And we like the idea of your not 
having to worry about paying the 
premium on time or having the 
policy lapse—or any of those other 
small details. We just want you to 
feel secure about your health and 
welfare. 

“If you have some questions about 
your policy benefits, talk them over 
with us. If not, at least we can take 
this opportunity to express our 
appreciation of your loyalty and 
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effort. Through group insurance 
and other company benefits, we want 
to make this the best place for you 
to build a secure future.” 

You will note that the notice not 
only informs the employee of the 
employer's contribution but also 
points up the fact that the employer 
performs certain other functions 
such as payroll deductions, report- 
ing the premium to the insurance 
carrier, record keeping, and so forth. 
We also bring in the value of the 
plan to the employee and his family 
which is of vital interest to the 
employee. In other words it answers 
his question of “What does this plan 
do for me?” And finally we point 
out that this is a good place to work 
and thank the employee for his 
continued loyalty to the employer. 
A lot of meaning is packed into a 
very short, concise message, again 
emphasizing the value of profession- 
ally prepared material. 


Paycheck Protected 


The second piece in the policy- 
holder’s “H” factor material is a 
mailing piece printed on the em- 
ployer’s stationery and mailed to the 
employee’s home. Here we attach 
a typical claim’check for hospital and 
surgical bills and explain to the 
insured person how his paycheck is 
protected by group health and acci- 
dent insurance and the manner in 
which the employer pays or charges 
in the cost with him. This message 
gets to the head of the family who is 
interested in insuring her children 
and who usually determines the 
type of insurance the family is to 
purchase. 

The third piece is a specimen 
bonus check on which the policy- 
holder imprints the employee’s name 
by typewriter or addressograph 
plate. The specimen bonus check is 
made out in the amount of the 
employer’s share of the employee’s 
premium. The check stub carries a 
message which explains the hidden 
wages in the benefit plan due to the 
company’s participation and the 
value of the insurance plan to the 
employee and his family. 

These pieces are typical of the 
continuity series. 

We have also designed several 
“H” factor pieces which have proved 
to be very popular and which are 
used for special occasions. A get 
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We suggest that you think of American United Life as 
your “home away from home”—in terms of a second 
company for your surplus business, or for business your 
own company does not accept. 


SUBSTANDARD BUSINESS—American United Life 
is a specialist in writing rated business, as high as 5 
times normal mortality. 


SPECIAL POLICIES—American United Life has a 
complete portfolio of contracts: low net cost and low 
net payment—rateable; special option investment type 
contracts; major medical and non-can disability; and 
many others. 


GROUP—American United Life can offer you practical 
assistance in the group field—assistance built on a flex- 
ible attitude in underwriting, selling and merchandising 


know-how. 





group coverage of every kind. 


* 


. 


You'll find American United Life always willing to 
apply to your problems its wealth of experience and 
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ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS * FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LIFE INCOME * LOW NET 
COST SPECIAL * UNIQUE JUVENILE * GROUP INSURANCE * GROUP RETIREMENT 
* PENSION TRUSTS * MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CAN DISABILITY * SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN THE FIELDS OF SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE. 


well card is supplied and sent out 
to a person off on disability. It is 
recommended that those working 
closely with the individual sign 
the card in the appropriate space. 
Where possible we also recommend 
that an officer of the company sign 
the card to show top management’s 
interest in the welfare of the 
employee. 

Another piece which has proved 
very successful is the birthday card 


sent to the employee’s home. This 
card provides a space to write in 
the employee’s name and the date of 
his birthday. On the inside, it of 
course has the traditional birthday 
greeting and urges the employee to 
look after his various individual 
insurance contracts in regard to any 
recent change of beneficiary, settle- 
ment options, dependent changes and 
so forth and reminds him that under 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Group Insurance—Continued 


his group insurance program most 
of these adjustments are taken care 
of by the policyholder. 

We are currently designing an- 
other piece to be sent out to those 
persons not participating under the 
group plan. This will urge the 
employee not presently enrolled to 
avail himself of the benefits of the 
group coverage for himself and his 
family during the next open period. 

The variety of pieces which can be 
designed to promote better labor- 
management relationships and com- 
munications are of course unlimited. 
Other media for better communica- 
tions are the policyholder’s house 
organ where articles can be prepared 
by the insurance carrier and repro- 
duced for the policyholder. Blow-ups 
of national and “H” 
factor pieces for the bulletin board 
may be used. One of the main 
methods of better communication 
and better labor-management rela- 


advertising 


tionships, is of course good key man 


education on all of the details of 


the insurance plan. This is a source 
of information always open to the 
employee for better understanding 
of his employee benefit plan. 

Orientation of new employees to 
the insurance plan when they become 
eligible for coverage is a fine method 
of better communications. Re-orien- 
tation of those employees becoming 
eligible for greater benefits under the 
plan is also a good medium. 


Reprints of Articles 


Our national advertising program 
has also provided us with additional 
media for communications. Various 
articles in the magazines in which we 
advertise have carried useful and 
interesting messages either about an 
industry which we are insuring or 
labor management problems. Re- 
prints of these articles are furnished 
by our companies to the policyholder 
or in some cases to the employee. 

Well, these are some of the 
methods and the media we use for 
promoting better labor management 
communications—better understand- 
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ing of the benefit plans by the 
employee. Everyone agrees that 
better understanding and communi- 
cations between labor and manage- 
ment is needed—the question is 
what are the results ? 

Having been one of the first, if 
not the first in emphasizing better 
management—labor relationships in 
this area we do have some measur- 
able results. Even though almost 
everyone agrees this program is a 
necessity, acceptance must be sold. 
After all, it is an additional eifort 
on the part of the insurance carrier, 
the policyholder and the insured 
employee. We found, however, that 
after we sold ourselves on the value 
of the program that our enthusiasm 
carried over to the policyholder. 
Here is something they want—some- 
thing they have been waiting for- 
a prepared package for better em- 
ployee communications. Better ap- 
preciation and understanding on the 
part of the employee is a slow and 
gradual process but the secret is 
persistency and continuity of action. 
Once you have accomplished the job, 
the rewards are great. 

The rewards for the policyholder 
are: 


(1) Reduced absenteeism, reduced 
labor turnover, improved employee 
loyalty. 

(2) Better long-term labor-manage- 
ment relationship. 


(3) Better informed approach to 
union demands. 


(4) Recognition for contribution to 

better health and welfare programs. 
The rewards for the employee 

are: 

(1) Better place to work through 

improved employer-employee com- 

munication. 

(2) Better understanding of signifi- 

cance of employee benefit plan. 


(3) Better understanding of benefits 
provide the ingredients for planning 
a more secure future. 


Rewards for All 


Industry is continually searching 
for ways to strengthen ties and 
improve communications between 
worker and employer. Here is a 
hard hitting method which has 
rewards for the policyholder, the 
employee and the insurance carrier. 
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= The Teval Spotlight 


Insured Held Not To Be Guilty of 
Fraud in Failing To Reveal Treatment 
By Doctors. 

A short time prior to February 
1, 1949, Robert C. Pulliam applied 
for and on that date received a 
$100,000 life insurance policy from 
Pilot Life Insurance Company. The 
beneficiary was the Pulliam Motor 
Company of which Mr. Pulliam was 
president. This policy was sold by 
Pilot’s agent, T. K. Knight. Knight 
investigated the prior health history 
of Pulliam and received a complete 
record from Dr. Spivey dating back 
to 1936. Dr. Spivey, who was 
Pulliam’s personal physician, was 
also one of Pilot’s medical ex- 
aminers. 

In January, 1952 agent Knight 
attempted to sell Pulliam an addi- 
tional $100,000 policy, to which 
Pulliam agreed. During that month 
agent Knight had Pulliam examined 
by Dr. Abel, who found nothing 
irregular. After this medical ex- 
amination the policy was issued and 
accepted by Pulliam. No history of 
heart trouble was revealed. Pilot 
discovered that in 1949 while 
Pulliam was in the hospital under 
the care of Dr. Spivey a finding of 
early symptoms of angina and early 
arteriosclerosis was made. It was 
not shown that Pulliam was advised 
of this. 

On January 30, 1953 Pulliam died 
as a result of a heart attack and 
his beneficiary made claim under 
both policies. Pilot paid the first 
policy, but refused to pay the sec- 
ond on the ground that they were 
not informed of the heart disease, 
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e . . 
and the company considered this 


fraudulent. Whereupon, Pilot insti- 
tuted a suit to rescind and cancel 
this second policy. The District 
Court found in favor of the defend- 
ant beneficiary and Pilot appealed 
to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

The burden of proving that a pol- 
icy should be rescinded on the 
ground of fraud is placed upon the 
insurance company. They are obli- 
gated to prove that not only the 
statements complained of were un- 
true, but in addition that their 
falsity was known to the applicant ; 
that they were material to the risk 
relied on by the insurer; and that 
they were made with intent to de- 
ceive and defraud the company. The 
Appellate Court states that Pilot 
does not meet these elements of 
proof concerning fraud on the part 
of the insured. There is also abun- 
dant proof of waiver on the part of 
the insurance company through the 
knowledge and actions of its medi- 
cal examiner, Dr. Spivey. Dr. 
Spivey knew as much about Pul- 
liam’s health as did Pulliam him- 
self and, in fact, more. There was 
no pleading that Dr. Spivey and 
Pulliam colluded to defraud the in- 
surance company and the record 
fails to disclose any such evidence. 

The court thus concludes that the 
beneficiary should recover on the 
second policy. 

Pilot Life Ins. Co. v. Pulliam 
Motor Co., U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit. Filed Feb- 
ruary 15, 1956. 2 CCH Life Cases 
2d 811. 





John W. Thomas, Alva” M. 
Lumpkin, Barringer Building, 
Columbia, S. C. and C. R. Whar- 
ton of Wharton & Wharton for ap- 
pellant. Isadore S. Bernstein and 
T. P. Taylor, Second Federal 
Building, and C. T. Graydon, 1225 
Washington Street, Columbia, S. C. 
for appellee. 


Federal Court Holds In Favor of 
Widow as Against Mother on Benefits 
of National Service Life Insurance. 


Prior to October 15, 1946, when 
Wallace P. Gulley was married to 
Mary Jane Gulley, he had a $10,- 
000 policy of life insurance with 
National Service Life Insurance. 
The veteran at the time he applied 
for and received the policy had made 
his mother, Betty Gulley, the bene- 
ficiary thereon. At the time of the 
veteran's death, the policy was still 
in the name of his mother, Betty 
Gulley. Both the widow and the 
mother filed for the proceeds of the 
policy and this lawsuit between them 
resulted. 

The evidence disclosed that in 
January, 1947 the widow obtained 
a policy from a private company, 
designating her husband as_bene- 
ficiary ; that at this time the veteran 
stated to his wife that he intended 
to change the beneficiary designa- 
tion on his National Service Life 
Insurance, so as to make his wife 
the beneficiary. In February. of 
1947 the veteran executed and filed 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


with his commanding officer a 
written confidential statement, con- 
taining the information that his wife 
was the beneficiary of his policy. 
However, the insured had made a 
conflicting statement to his sister 
later, in that he had told her that he 
had not changed his beneficiary, but 
it was still in favor of his mother. 
This was in the Spring of 1947. 

The Appellate Court, writing 
through Circuit Judge Orr, stated 
that these facts fall within the ambit 
of Kendig v. Kendig, 170 F. 2d 750, 
and Aguilar v. United States, 226 
F. 2d 414, which hold in general 
that such a written declaration is 
sufficient to change a_ beneficiary. 
The statement to the sister would 
not be binding and could be ex- 
plained as a statement merely to 
reassure the sister. Thus, the court 
holds in favor of the widow. 

A dissent was filed by Circuit 
Judge Chambers. He states that he 
agrees with the Kendig and Aguilar 
cases, but that this case can be dis- 
tinguished from those two, as in 
this case there is a conflict as to 
the veteran’s intention to change the 
beneficiary. Not only did the trial 
court believe the written confiden- 
tial statement, but also believed the 
sister’s statement that he had left 
the insurance to his mother. If the 
trial court had disbelieved the sis- 
ter’s statement, the holding in the 
Kendig type case would be applica- 
ble. The court concludes by stat- 
ing : 


Too Weak Proof 


“We take enough risk when we 
change the beneficiary upon the 
basis of a confidential statement . . . 
(but) to go ahead and change the 
policy when the Marine has made 
subsequent inconsistent statements 
seems to me to accept too weak 
proof.” 

Gulley, appellant v. Gulley, et al, 
appellees. United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. Filed 
March 13, 1956. 2 CCH Life Cases 
2d 805. 

Robert R. Gill, Ely, Nevada for ap- 
pellant. Oliver C. Custer, Reno, 
Nev., Ridley C. Smith, Santa Ana, 
Calif., Franklin P. R. Rittenhouse, 
Reno, Nev. for appellees. 
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CAREERS IN INSURANCE 


A SURVEY OF STUDENTS has indicated 
that the average undergraduate has 
little knowledge of, or inclination 
towards, the insurance field. At best 
an article on insurance finds only 
a disinterested audience on the col- 
lege campus. Therefore the voca- 
tional book to be published by the 
Daily Princetonian early this fall 
will utilize the case-study approach. 
By showing insurance in action, by 
taking a diagonal slice through the 
industry, it is planned that some of 
the most interesting aspects of in- 
surance will be presented to the 
undergraduate. Limited to thirty 
outstanding case studies, the articles 
are designed to be read “in spite of 
the fact” that they are in a career 
publication. 


Written by selected men in the 
insurance field, they will be strictly 
objective and non-solicitous. The 
book will be divided into sections, 
so that competing types of companies 
will not be presented adjacently. 
However, the story of life and fire 
and casualty will be told in one book, 
making the distinctions between the 
two dramatically clear. 


The book will be 128 pages long, 
844” x 11%” in size and _ stitch- 
bound. Copies excluding all adver- 
tising and eliminating either the 
property and casualty or the life in- 
surance section will be made avail- 
able. 


With an introduction by Dean 
Arthur C. Goerlich of the Insurance 


Society of New York, the book will 
include the following articles: 


Life Insurance 


The General Agency System, 
Ewart. Walls, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Group Insurance, Charles Hill, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Life Insurance, General Coordi- 
nating Article, Carroll Shanks, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 

Public Relations and Advertising, 
M. Rankin Furey, Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company. 

Testing Yourself, Charles Zim- 
merman, Managing Director, 
LIAMA. 

Montgomery Ward Employee 
Benefit System, Melville P. Dicken- 
son, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. 

The Investment Division: Case 
Study, New Jersey Turnpike and 
Stuyvesant Town, Dr. James 
O’Leary, Life Insurance Association 
of Ameria. 

The Claims Division: Case Study, 
Edwin Linthicum, The Travelers 
Insurance Company. 

Management and the Impact of 
Automation, George L. Hogeman, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

What Do I Sell? James I. Taylor, 
Sun Life of Canada. 

The Actuary, Case Study: the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage, Edwin 
Lancaster, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 











Property and Casualty 


Atomic Insurance: The Nautilus, 
R. Gillespie, North America Com- 
panies. 

Reciprocal Insurance : Case Study, 
Schuyler Merritt, Associated Re- 
ciprocal Exchanges. 

Brokerage, General and Technical 
Aspects, David Wygant, Alexander 
and Alexander ‘Incorporated. 

Multiple Peril Coverage, Case 
Study: Kenneth Bidwell, London 
Assurance Company. 

Foreign Insurance, Case Study: 
Eric Arpert, American Foreign In- 
surance. 

Inland Marine Insurance, Rich- 
ard Lydecker, Great American 
Group of Insurance Companies. 

The Flying Enterprise, Emil Kra- 
tovil, Carpinter and Baker. 

Fidelity and Security Bonds, Case 
Study: Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland. 

Reinsurance, Case Study : William 
F. Delaney, Jr., Delaney Offices In- 
corporated. 

The Holland Tunnel Disaster, 
Chubb and Sons. 

Aviation Insurance, B. A. Bra- 
denbaugh, U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc. 

The Field Agent, Case Study: 
Cyril Hart, Boston Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Windstorms and Tornadoes, Wil- 
liam Ridgeway, Crum and Forster 
Security Corporation, 

Case Study, Marsh and McLen- 
nan Inc. 

Case Study, Johnson and Higgins, 
David Winton, 
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Out of her reach? Not as long as daddy is here to give it to 
her. Already you have given her a home and are planning to give 
her an education along with all the other good things of life. 


Better have your insurance program reviewed now, for the 
minute your youngster was born it became obsolete. It must be 
re-arranged, immediately, to do the most complete job of protection. 












A Pan-American Representative will 


one of 
be happy to assist you in reviewing America’s 
your life insurance program. He foremost 
can design a “Tailor-Made” pro- —" 


gram for you, for your particular 
needs, and very likely save you 
money. 


insurance 
companies 
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Offering all forms of Life Insurance LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


“Guardian of Your Tomorrow” 


Group and Pension Plans 


You will be glad your Pan-American Representative called—welcome him. 





PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
2400 Canal Street. Dept. PRJ—1856 


Without obligation, please send me 
full information about your “Tailor 





New Orleans 19, La., U.S.A. Made” Plan. 

Name —_ 

Ne LEER seal acele a 
City... _.. State... 




















“When someone's counting on you... you can count on life insurance.” 












In 
TIME 
and 


NEWSWEEK 





ads similar to this 
are appearing regular- 


ly to build prestige 





for, and to assist, our 


Representatives in 


their daily efforts. 
Each ad reaches mil- 
lions of persons who 
are prospects. 

This, coupled with 

our training, top-notch 
sales aids, and our 
“Tailor-Made” policies, 
designed to meet indi- 
vidual needs, will make 
more money for you 


under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 


_ CAREER CONTRACT 


“Guardian of Your 


Tomorrow” applies to 
Pan-American’s Repre- 
sentatives as well as 


its Policyowners. 








President 








S aw tte 





Executive Vice-President 


Ke ala 


Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 



























Ow NERS OF BUSINEsS have long been 
among the best prospects for life 
insurance. Professional partnerships, 
on the other hand, are regarded as 
something less tangible than a cor- 


poration, particularly when the 
partnership is engaged in personal 
services that require only office 
equipment and working capital. 

The obvious insurance sale is to 
insure each partner’s interest in tan- 
gible assets, such as the furniture 
and working capital, so that the 
business will not be inconvenienced 
by the death of a partner. Many 
agents and partners, however, have 
not thought of an additional asset of 
a deceased partner’s estate, namely: 
his interest in the earnings of the 
partnership subsequent to his death, 
but resulting from his lifetime efforts. 
Actually, professional partnerships 
have a real need for business life 
insurance in- sizeable amounts to 
protect this additional asset.—H. E. 
Smith, Hartford. 





AN ANSWER to the question of term 
versus permanent life insurance may 
be inferred from a letter received by 
Carl E. Rugen of the Empire State 
office in New York City. Mr. 
Rugen, who is servicing the business 
of a deceased agent, received from 
one of the latter’s clients the query: 
“Is there any way I could get a paid 
up policy in exchange for the one 
I’ve owned since 1939? I am unable 
to work, and I find it hard to keep up 
the payments. If this can be done, 
I shall be eternally grateful.” The 
policy referred to was an ordinary 
life contract, with paid-up value of 
approximately half the face amount. 
There would have been no such 
value in a term policy. 


RECENTLY SEEN at the Inner Circle 
meeting in Arizona, J. Donald 
Mayeaux of the Sinclair Agency, 
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New Orleans can be counted on for 
a productive idea. Here is one of 
his stepping stones to Phoenix, and, 
of course, to next spring’s TIC 
round-up at Boca Raton: 

“Mr. Prospect, how much would 
you say life insurance would cost 
you per thousand at your age?” 
(“$40 or $50, I guess.” ) 

“You would probably increase 
your protection if I could secure 
additional permanent insurance for 
one-fourth of that rate, wouldn’t 
you?” (“I suppose so.” 

“Well, there are only two reasons 
why you can’t have it at that rate: 
(1) Your father did not have the 
foresight to buy it for you, or (2) 
he did not have the money. 





“Now, Mr. Prospect, I have given 
you the foresight. Are you going to 
give me the money for your chil- 


dren: 


2 


MAKE OWNERS out of renters. A 
term life policyholder is something 
of a compromiser. At best, he’s 
rented a few years of precious time 
while his little family is growing up, 
or while he’s paying off a home 
mortgage or a business loan. 
Sometimes it can’t be helped. Un- 
der the restrictions of a limited 
budget, he.may not be able to do any 
more right now than take care of his 
most urgent family protection prob- 
lem. Sometimes, though, it may be 
deliberate. With his eyes open, he 
may be willing to buy term insurance 


M. H. BLACKBURN, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers) 


and be his own “savings expert.” 
Or, possibly, even his agent may 
take an easy way out of a difficult 
sales problem by recommending a 
solution heavily weighted with term 
insurance. 

Whatever the reasons that caused 
a man to buy term insurance several 
years ago, they may now be unjusti- 
fiable. Find out. 


PACKAGING is an important factor 
in modern merchandising. My 
mother used to buy fresh spinach, 
which she had to wash, rinse and 
sort before cooking. My wife buys 
frozen spinach in a package that 
requires only opening and dropping 
into boiling water to cook. 

The importance of packaging ex- 
tends to life insurance. For millions 
of people employed in large and 
small concerns, the salary allotment 
plan is a truly modern method of 
acquiring personal life insurance. 

Salary allotment is the answer to 
the American citizen’s desire to own 
something besides group insurance 
and to acquire it in a convenient 
way, by relatively small monthly de- 
ductions from salary. This business 
is sold and serviced by an agent, and 
not bought at a coin machine. Agents 
should be aware that it can be worth- 
while business. A review of my 
policy records, both as to size of 
contract sold and the frequency of 
settlement agreements used, illus- 
trates the role of the agent.—An- 
drew S. Flack, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


THEY WILL TALK ANYway. Elbert 
Hubbard could have been referring 
to those leaders in the economic 
scene who are shedding crocodile 
tears over the state of the Union 
as well as those who are predicting 
we are on the verge of a big boom. 
Despite all the talking, it is impor- 
tant that we keep working. 
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assn notes 


Ass'n of Life Insurance Counsel: Francis 
V. Keesling, Jr., first vice president and 
general counsel of West Coast Life, was 
elected president succeeding Charles G. 
Dougherty, vice president of Metropolitan 
Life. Vice president is Millard Bartels, 
general counsel for Travelers, and Chester 
L. Fisher, Jr., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: F. W. 
Hill, vice president and managing director 
of Crown Life, was elected president suc- 
ceeding E. C. Gill (president, Canada 
Life). Other officers are: First vice presi- 
dent, 4. M. Campbell (vice president and 
chief actuary, Sun Life); second vice pres- 
ident, R. H. Reid (executive vice presi- 
dent and managing director, London Life); 
honorary treasurer, James Hunter (vice 
president and general manager, Continen- 
tal Life). 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs., Inc.: Life 
Agency Cashiers’ Division officers—Presi- 
dent, Herbert L. Hubertz (Union Central); 
vice president, Catherine T. Broderick 
(John Hancock); treasurer; Gordon Erd- 
man (Franklin Life); and secretary, June 
Whalen (Travelers). 


Chicago Life Ins. & Trust Council: 
Officers elected: President, John W. Hed- 
dens (Continental Ill. Nat’l Bank & Trust 
Co.); vice president, Harry R. Schultz 
(Mutual Life of N. Y.); treasurer, Thomas 
L. McDermand (The Northern Trust Co.); 
and secretary, Richard C. Frasier (Great- 
West Life). 


Dallas Estate Council: Maurice J. Carl- 
son, vice president of Universal Life, Dal- 
las, Texas, has been elected president. 
Other officers elected were: Vice president- 
programs, Loren D. Gorden (trust officer, 
First National Bank in Dallas); vice presi- 
dent-membership, Sy/van Tobolowsky (tax 
attorney); secretary, Maurine Jacobs (vice 
president, cashier and trust officer of Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce); and treasurer, 
Albert A. Helfand (certified public ac- 
countant). 


Health Ins. Ass'n of America: Alec 
Mackenzie, former executive secretary of 
the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion, has joined the legal staff. General 
counsel John P. Hanna will also be as- 
sisted by F. Joseph O’Regan in the Chicago 
office, John McAlevey and Paul Quinn, in 
New York, and C. C. Fraizer as special 
staff counsel. 

Fred Niketh has joined the Chicago 
office staff of this association as admin- 
istrative assistant in the company relations 
division. 


Indiana State Ass'n Life Undrs.: Eugene 
Verdon (Life of Virginia) was elected 
president. Other officers are: Secretary, 
Joseph Clevenger, (Guarantee Mutual); 
national committeeman, Hastings Smith 
(general agent, New England Mutual); 
vice presidents, Zone I, J. Phillip Kam- 
merer (New York Life); Zone II, John D. 
Schmidt (Prudential); Zone III, William 
Webb; Zone IV, Leon Lawhead (general 
agent, National Life of Vt.). 
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Life Ins. Aqanay Management Ass'n: 
Charles H. Schaaff, vice president of 
Massachusetts Mutual, is the new chair- 
man of the Agency Officers Round Table 
succeeding Raymond C. Johnson, vice 
president in charge of agency administra- 
tion for New York Life. 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
The Indianapolis Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana, and the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa. were elected to member- 
ship in this association on June 1. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Research 
associates Arthur J. Tufts and Alden F. 
Jacobs have been promoted to assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, respec- 
tively. 


Life Undrs.' Ass'n of the City of New 
York, Inc.: Officers elected: President, 
Michael P. Coyle, CLU (agent, Phoenix 
Mutual); administrative vice president, 
Arthur L. Sullivan (general agent, Fidel- 
ity Mutual); educational vice president, 
Harry Phillips, III, CLU, (agent, Penn 
Mutual); membership vice president, Stan- 
ley R. Wayne (co-general agent, Mutual 
Benefit Life); public relations vice presi- 
dent, Charles Anchell (agent, New York 
Life); and treasurer, Raymond F. Thorne, 
CLU, (general agent, Berkshire Life). 


Life Underwriter Training Council: Ed- 
ward B. Rumer has been appointed as 
training assistant. 


National Ass'n of Life Cos.: Officers re- 
elected: President, Pierce P. Brooks (board 
chairman, National Bankers of Dallas); 
secretary, J. Herbert Graves (vice presi- 
dent, National Old Line Life); treasurer, 
B. L. Carter (president, Pioneer Life & 
Cas.); and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Claude H. Poindexter — 
Coastal States Life). D. F. McClatchey of 
Atlanta was renamed general counsel. 


New York Insurance Dept.: James G. 
Heffernan, an upstate attorney, was sworn 
in as Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
and will be in charge of the Albany office. 


Ohio Ass'n of A. & H. Undrs.: John M. 
Forrest, Akron insurance agent, was named 
president succeeding James B. Willford, 
Toledo. Vice presidents are: William L. 
Allebach, Cleveland; Herman Harrison, 
Cincinnati, and B. W. McIntyre, Colum- 
bus. 


St. Louis Actuaries’ Club: Officers of this 
newly-organized club are: Chairman, Otto 
J. Burian (General American); vice chair- 
man, Carroll E. Nelson (Nelson & Warren, 
consulting actuaries); secretary-treasurer, 
Stuart J. Kingston (consulting actuary). 


Savannah Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Officers 
elected: President, John C. Watkins (Life 
of Va.); Ist vice president, Frank Cheatham 
(Prudential); 2nd vice president, C. P. 
Morgan (Interstate); treasurer, Capers F. 
Smith (Equitable); and secretary, Ralph S. 
Speir (Metropolitan). 


Society of L.O.M.A. Graduates: Corwin 
H. Barnum, assistant secretary of Teachers 
Ins. and Annuity Ass’n, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Frank D. Lewand, New 
York Life associate life underwriter. Other 
officers are: vice president, William W. 
Eitel (methods manager, Home Life); sec- 
retary, Dorothy Morehouse (policy title 
dept., Guardian Life); treasurer, Charles F. 
Hahn (expediter, Mutual Benefit Life). 


obituaries 


Jones: Peyton W. Jones, chairman of the 
executive committee, vice president and 
secretary of the Bankers Health and Life 
Insurance Company, Macon, Georgia, died 
April 30th. 


O'Connor: J. Vincent O'Connor, an asso- 
ciate counsel for the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York, died suddenly 
May 27th at the age of 50. He was with 
the company for the past ten years as an 
attorney in its law department-invest- 
ments, and became an associate counsel in 
1952. Mr. O'Connor in 1936 founded the 
Centre Symphony Society, an amateur sym- 
phony orchestra in New York, and for 
the past 20 years has served as its presi- 
dent. He was secretary of the Music 
Education League of New York and was 
a member of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel. 


Huntington: John C. Huntington, mort- 
gage loan officer with the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California, Los 
Angeles, died May 16th following a long 
illness. Mr. Huntington joined the Occi- 
dental in 1949 after fifteen years of finan- 
cial and mortgage loan work in the Los 
Angeles area. 


Ley: Harold A. Ley, a director of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield, died May 11th at the age of 
81. Mr. Ley joined the Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1889 at the age of 15 and for 
eight years worked for the company of 
which he was later to become a director. 
In 1905 he founded the contracting firm 
of The Ley Company which built the 
77-story Chrysler Building in New York 
City, at that time the tallest building in 
the city. In 1913 Mr. Ley founded the 
Life Extension Institute, now the Life 
Extension Examiners. Mr. Ley retired in 
1950 but continued to hold a number of 
directorships. 


Harvey G. Kemp, C.L.U., general 
agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Oklahoma City, 
died May 14th. Mr. Kemp first entered 
the life insurance business as an agent for 
Mutual Benefit Life of New Jersey in 1922 
and in 1944 joined the John Hancock as 


general agent. Active in Life Underwriter 
Association affairs, he served in all of the 
offices of the local and state associations 
and as a national committeeman. He was 
also prominent in community and church 
activities in Oklahoma City. 


Travis: Ernest W. Travis, Youngstown, 
Ohio, agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society and one of the company’s 
most outstanding group producers, died 
May 27th at the age of 70. Mr. Travis 
joined Equitable in 1921 at Youngstown 
as a representative of the former E. A. 
Woods Co. of Pittsburgh. In 1942 he 
became a member of the company’s former 
L. C. Woods Agency of Pittsburgh and 
since 1954 was with the company’s J. Fred 
Speer Agency there. He was vice president 
and a charter member of the Equitable 
Group Millionaires’ Club. With nineteen 
years of million-dollar group production 
to his credit, Mr. Travis at the end of 
last year had an overall group volume of 
$191,800,000. For thirty-three consecutive 
years his production of ordinary qualified 
him for agency clubs, including the Mil- 
lion Dollar Club in 1947, 1950, 1951, 1955. 
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Ie A BILLION DOLLAR COMPANY 


7 Wer! > MORE THAN $1,000,000,000.00 LIFE INSURANCE 


IN FORCE - JUNE 1956 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


TWO BILLION IN RECORD TIME! 

















“It takes a great 
team to do a 
great job a 
and you can take it from me, we’ve 


got such a team at Republic National” 


ame 


Theo P. Beasley, President 


4: ERI: 1948 1955 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE $1,005,000.00 $30,101,508.00 $136,402,364.00 $916,290,534.00 
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policy changes 


Beneficial Standard has a new ten year 
term rider which may be added to exist- 
ing life insurance policies. It is called 
company executive protection insurance 
and is intended for executives of business 
firms, large or small. 


Equitable of New York has a series of the 
convertible pclicy featuring lower pre- 
miums. Minimum is $5,000. The policy 
may be written standard and non-medical. 


Federal Life and Casualty has a juvenile 
policy with a face amount of $5,000 for 
each $1,000 of insurance purchased. Pre- 
miums are reduced at age 21. 


General American's economaster is now 
being offered to substandard risks. Pre- 
miums to preferred risks will be at the 
same rate as before. Minimum amount 
is $10,000. 


The Maccabees has increased its refund 
scale 40% with the largest increases at 
the older ages and longer durations. Also 
interest earnings on refunds left to accu- 
mulate were increased from 3.5% to 3.8%. 


Manhattan Life has generally increased its 
dividend scale for retirement annuities and 
life annuities. 


Manufacturers has increased the mini- 
mum for its guaranteed maximum pro- 
tection policy to $25,000 and decreased 
premium rates and cash values. A new 
contract has been introduced—preferred 
life paid-up at 90, non-par. Minimum is 
$7,500 (in New Jersey $20,000), maximum 
$24,999. 


Massachusetts Mutual will issue $10 
monthly disability income with ten-year 
term policies. Minimum age for disability 
waiver is now 10 for males and females. 
Other changes have been made. 


Mutual of New York is reducing pre- 
miums for existing individual accident and 
sickness policies providing benefits for 
accidental loss of life, limb or sight. New 
policies are being issued at the lower rates. 
Term conversion practices have also been 
liberalized. 


Mutual Trust will write ten-year term on 
a substandard basis. The family income 
rider may be added to policies in force. 


New York Life is offering a series of six 
new standard plans of group comprehen- 
sive major medical expense insurance. 
Basically, the policies pay 80% of the 
excess of reasonable medical care expenses 
over an out-of-pocket deductible of $50, 
subject to a maximum of $5,000 or $10,000. 


North American, Ill., will now write non- 
medical up to $15,000 for applicants ages 
5 to 35, $10,000 at ages 36-40, and $5,000 
ages 41-45. The company writes females 
non-medically on the same basis as males. 
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Northwestern Mutual has lowered to one 
month the policyholder age requirements 
for the seventeen plans formerly available 
at age 5. This is the first time the com- 
pany has offered coverage below age 5. 
Minimum policy for ages 0-4 is $2,000. 
On June 15 minimiim for issue ages 5-20 
became $2,000. Maximum coverage below 
age 5 is $100,000. 


Prudential announces a youth estate 
builder. This level premium, paid-up at 
65 has a beginning face value of $1,000 
which increases each year to reach $5,000 
at age 21. 


Travelers has a $25,000 minimum paid-up 
at 95. Sample premiums: age 25, $13.95; 
35, $19.64; 45, $28.80; 55, $42.77. 


United Life and Accident has added a 
twenty-four payment, thirty-year limited 
payment, decreasing term policy to round 
out its mortgage coverage. 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for in April totaled $22,473,441, 
an increase of more than $3 million over 
same month last year while ordinary sales 
amounted to $13,698,432 and group sales, 
$8,775,009. Production for the first four 
months totaled $94,866,630, an increase of 
$16 million over same period last year. 
Of this total ordinary sales amounted to 
$50,740,001 and group sales, $44,126,629. 
Total insurance in force reached a new 
high of $2,526,552,793. Ordinary life in- 
surance in force amounted to $1,583,103,- 
022 and group in force to $943,449,771. 


Bankers National: An outstanding 65% 
increase in paid-for ordinary business was 
enjoyed for April, 1956 over April, 1955. 
Paid-for business, including group, showed 
an increase of 288% for the month over 
April of last year. Paid-for ordinary for 
the first four months showed an increase 
of 31.7% over the same period last year, 
while the combined increase of ordinary 
and group sales was 96%. Insurance in 
force ($399,193,605) for the first third of 
the year was 169% better than the corre- 
sponding period in 1955. 
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One of Texas’ oldest and largest firms 


dealing in inactive Texas Insurance 
Stocks. 
Call us for immediate 
quotations. 
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Beneficial Standard: Life insurance in 
force rose to $81,565,803 for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1956, an increase of 
more than 25% over the $64,206,654 in 
force at the end of the like 1955 quarter. 
New life insurance written was $12,291,915, 
about 20% greater than the first quarter 
last year. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid pro- 
duction for the first four months reached 
an all-time high of $51,181,121, represent- 
ing an increase of 5.4% over the corre- 
sponding period in 1955, and brought life 
insurance in force at the end of April to 
$1 441,942,795. 


Guarantee Mutual: Life insurance volume 
during April registered a gain of 15.3% 
over April of 1955. New life volume for 
the first four months exceeded by 14.8% 
the amount of new business obtained dur- 
ing the first four months of 1955. 


Indianapolis Life: Paid volume during 
April was 14% ahead of last year. Paid 
volume for the first four months of 1956 
was 18% ahead of the comparable period 
of 1955. 


Jefferson Standard: Attainment of the 
billion and a half dollar insurance in force 
mark has been reported. 


Manhattan Life: A new one-month record 
of $19,169,032 of business (exclusive of 
group plans) was set during April. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Insurance in force 
has exceeded the $5 billion mark. 


National Fidelity: The paid ordinary life 
production in April was 41% over April 
last year and for the first four months was 
19% over like period of 1955. Ordinary 
insurance in force for the first four months 
of 1956 increased over like period last 
year by 26%. 


North American Life (Ill.): March life 
sales were 20% ahead of March a year 
ago and April sales were 36% ahead of 
April, 1955. The first quarter of 1956 
shows a substantial increase over the first 
quarter of 1955 in spite of the 60% in- 
crease in sales last year over 1954. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales of $52 mil- 
lion for April, bringing to $224 million 
sales in the first four months of 1956, 
were reported. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): April sales of 
ordinary insurance totaled $80,081,530—up 
$14,689,233 over April, 1955. Ordinary 
sales for the first four months totaled 
$320,173,917, compared to $274,656,233 for 
the same period last year. 


Pan-American: President's month cam- 
paign broke all previous records with 
new business exceeding $22,000,000. 


Phoenix Mutual: Issued business of $27,- 
566,045 for May, best month in history. 
May sales were up 37.7% over same month 
last year and up 9.4% over January of 
this year, previous best month. 


Provident Mutual: A 20.6% increase over 
April paid-for figures of 1955 and the 
highest new paid business in history has 
resulted in a new paid-for gain of 13.3% 
for the first four months of this year. 
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The COMPLETE Story on Legal Reserve Life Companies! 





HERE'S WHAT 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS 


Offers You! 


For every company reported on: 


* Best's summary opinion and recom- 
mendation—|F the company quoili- 
fies! 

¢ Complete details on financial con- 
ditions, management, and operating 
results. 

¢ Significant Operating Ratios for the 
past five years. 

¢ Classes and amounts of business in 
force, reserve basis, etc. 

* General plan of operation; territory; 
officers, directors, or trustees. 

e History of the company. 

* Growth tables. 


Also included is a complete list of all 
legal reserve companies by states, as 
well as a tabulation of the principal 
figures of a// fraternals and assess- 
ments by state of origin! 
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BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


(Supplemented Monthly by BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS) 


xb 125 New Companies! 
I-M-M-E-D-1-A-T-E D-E-L-I-V-E-R-Y!— 


Here, in one handsome volume, are all the facts the forward-looking insurance man 
will need in the year ahead to answer all his questions about legal reserve life 
companies! There is virtually no question pertaining to them that the 1956 BEST'S 


LIFE REPORTS won't answer! 


Get your order in now for your copies of this invaluable reference tool! Previous 
experience has shown that many who order may be disappointed!!! 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 
BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * DALLAS + LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK * RICHMOND 


x Gentlemen: Please send me 




















1956 Edition 


$25.00 








HERE'S A SPECIAL 
REASON WHY YOU 
NEED IT IN 1956! 


“Since January 1, 1953, approximately 
four hundred and fifty new legal re- 
serve life insurance companies have 
been formed in the United States, 
about one-half being established in 
the year 1955 alone. The tremendous 
growth during this three-year period 
raised the total number of companies 
by more than 50%, from 732 on De- 
cember 31, 1952, to 1,115 on December 
31, 1955. . . . In all, thirty-six states 
and the District of Columbia partici- 
pated in the expansion trend." 


—BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS, 
March, 1956. 


This unprecedented growth, healthy 
though it undoubtedly is, brings a 
variety of new problems in its wake. 
. . . "Which are the really good com- 
panies?"' ''How is my company better 
than the next man's?"' “How can | 
rove this to my prospects and policy- 
olders?'' "What are other companies 
doing to meet the new competition?" 
Here's the one book that answers these 
. . . and many, many other .. . 
questions! 








> 200 More Pages! 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New York 


’ copies of the 1956 BEST'S LIFE REPORTS at $25.00 each! 
© ‘ | understand that this includes, for every copy of the REPORTS that | order, one annual subscription 
) to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 
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MODERN 


office efficiency 


To 


POSTAL BOXES 


Privacy of inter-office memos and cor- 
respondence between a main office and 
its branches can be assured by these 
postal lock boxes. Installed in a wall of 
an inner office, which serves as a mail 
room, the boxes eliminate the need for in- 
dividual desk-to-desk mail distributions and 
thus save time and manpower and assure 
accuracy of mail delivery. They are avail- 
able in four sizes and in both the com- 
bination and key type. The Federal Equip- 
ment Company, the manufacturer, offers 
free mail room design and layout service. 
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THE SEC-TRAY 


This entirely new type of stationery com- 
partment has been designed by the Globe- 
Wernicke Company to hold, in an orderly 
convenient way, all the stationery supplies 
needed by the average secretary or 
stenographer. Mounted on channels sup- 
ported from the bottom of the typewriter 
platform, it slides easily from its concealed, 
out-of-the-way position so that the contents 
are immediately available and adjacent 
to the typewriter. When the typewriter is 
recessed into the desk pedestal, the Sec- 
Tray fits conveniently into what was 
formerly dead storage space under the 
platform. It can be pulled out easily and 
freely without any tugging so that its 
contents are readily accessible. 


RECEPTION FURNITURE 


This line of reception furniture, designed 
by the Precision Manufacturing Company, 
combines style with a fresh, charmingly 
casual look that blends with any setting. 
It is of wrought iron construction with 
Saran webbing that is stretch-proof, re- 
quires no maintenance and stays new 
looking. The webbing is available in 
twelve colors to blend with existing decor. 
The line consists of straight chairs, host 
chairs and arm lounge chairs with right 
and left arms for “sectionals.” Occasional 
tables with Formica tops have been cre- 
ated as companion pieces. Frames are 
Bonderized to give a tough, chip-resistant 
finish. Satin black is the standard finish 
but bronze mist, mist green, gray, etc. are 
available, 





PAYROLL DEDUCTION 
COMPUTER 


A simplified payroll tax computer for 
fast, accurate calculations of F.I.C.A. and 
Federal withholding tax deductions—shown 
all on one reading line—has been devel- 
oped by the Ayres Corporation. The simple 
drum-type computer employs government- 
approved calculations to figure Federal 
payroll tax deductions for any pay period, 
wage payment and number of dependents. 


It is available with a choice of any one 
of several drum-charts—for daily, weekly, 
bi-weekly, semi-monthly or monthly pay- 
rolls. Also available is a weekly-combined 
model. Drums for varying pay periods are 
interchangeable within the same computer. 
Should Federal tax rates be changed, the 
computer is designed so new drum-charts 
may be affixed in a matter of seconds. 


The computer is only 9 inches long and 
4 inches high, and the reading window is 
adjustable to the eye level at which the 
operator wishes to work. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED BLOTTERS 


To supplement an agent's routine visits 
or telephone calls, The Deskfinder Com- 
pany has developed an _ individualized 
blotter service that builds good will at a 
reasonable cost. The blotters feature the 
client's or prospect’s name on the front 
along with the current monthly calendar 
and a new design each month. An adver- 
tising message appears on the back. The 
service may be started or stopped at any 
time as no contract is required. Names 
can be added, changed or deleted each 
month. The blotters rely on the natural 
pleasure of everyone in seeing his name 
in print and can be expected to remain on 
the recipient’s desk throughout the month. 
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1 You can stop transcribing informa- 2 You can stop making and keeping a 3 
s . 


tion from one set of records to another written record of all checks deposited 


You can stop making carbon copies 
« of punched card reports. Recordak 


—on job after job; do away with mistakes in your bank. You can microfilm up to — microfilm copies cost less . . . save up to 
and omissions 500 items per minute 99% in filing space 





5 ways you can 


save time and dollars ~ 


with Recordak Microfilming 






4 You can stop using costly multiple 
s 


carbon forms. Recordak microfilm- 


ing ends need for extra office copies 


These are only some of the possibilities 


—you should see a Recordak Systems 5 You can reduc 


man soon! 


You'll be more than surprised at the 
unique ways insurance companies, and 
more than 100 different types of business 
are applying Recordak microfilming to 
their daily routines. 


SRECORDORK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to insurance routines 


“Recordak” is a trademark 


415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘Short Cuts 


“Short Cuts That 
Save Millions.” 





e the need for separate accounting 
setups in branches by microfilming agents’ dailies 
and other reports 





FREE... RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


that Save Millions.” 





New booklet shows Name 
typical ways you can save with 
low-cost Recordak Microfilmers Agency 





Position 





that give you up to 80 pictures for l¢. 
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This piece of candy demonstrates 


“more work per typist’ 


Why? It weighs about two ounces. Which simply in the bargain—clean, clear-cut, neat as a pin. 
means that it takes less weight than this for her to 


/ Phone your Royal Representative. Together, you 
press down one key on the new Royal Electric. 


can analyse your set-up, taking into account salaries, 

It only takes three ounces to press the carriage days worked per year, hours typed per day and pro- 
return key. duction rates. You can expect savings. You'll be 
surprised by the amounts. 


QYAL electrics 


So, it’s thirteen times easier to do these jobs on the 
new Royal Electric than on a non-electric typewriter. 
Stands to reason, doesn’t it, that she’s going to get a 
lot more work done in a day. Stands to reason she’s 
going to like that kind of easy work, too. 





standards « portables « Roytype® business supplies 
And you ll find that it’s much better-looking work The Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 





























an election year 


NCE AGAIN THIS YEAR the 

American people go to the polls 
to make the most important single 
political decision of the next four 
years. Indeed it is more than a 
single decision, for in electing the 
President we choose a man whose 
views, judgment and personality will 
be the crucial factor in all major 
political decisions. Businessmen are 
clearly deeply concerned in the 
choice that is made. As the pace of 
the campaign increases, I have no 
doubt that they will give of their 
time and money in the interests of 
their candidates. Throughout the 
country, party committees will be 
well sprinkled with business names. 
In campaign fund drives, business 
support will be eagerly sought. The 
businessman can be sure, in short, 
that he is going to be in politics 
this year. 

Businessmen may not be looking 
for any involvement, yet I am sure 
that they cannot escape political re- 
sponsibility. The stakes are too large 
for them to enjoy the luxury of be- 
ing spectators. What interests me 
in my own experience, however, is 
this curious paradox. Though they 
raise money, though they are active 


For July, 1956 


in party affairs, though they are at 
the head of campaign committees— 
businessmen have, I believe, but a 
small influence on political trends in 
America. Businessmen don’t like 
politics. They regard it as a neces- 
sary evil. They participate, but they 





JOHN S. COLEMAN 
President 
Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


do so under protest. They are 
stirred to action only by the initia- 
tive of others. And though this is 
a world of change, their immediate 
response may likely be to defend the 
status quo. In business, however, as 
in politics, there is no future in the 
status quo. 

It is often said that science has 
remade the world. Certainly this is 
true, but most people will agree it 
has done so with the aid of business. 
Scientists have discovered the 
means; businessmen have exploited 
them. In a real sense management 
has organized first the steam, then 
the electric, and now the electronic 
and atomic age. They have not, 
however, always been alert to the 
secondary effects of their work. 
They have not noticed the political 
changes they were thus bringing 
about : one hundred and sixty million 
people in movement, growing in 
numbers, moving restlessly across 
the continent, growing to mature 
leadership of the free world. This 
changing face of America presents 
profound problems of government— 
in housing, highways, health, educa- 
tion, management-labor relations, in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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An Election Year—Continued 


defense and foreign policy. What 
are businessmen’s answers to these 
problems? This is the raw material 
of politics. On these questions the 
political future turns. Surely busi- 
nessmen or any other group have a 
claim to support of the public only 
as they are aware of and offer sound 
answers to them. 

Visitors from other countries have 
noted that in America businessmen 
have unusual prestige. They tend 
to become leaders of their communi- 
ties. Their names are in the news- 
papers, on the hospital boards and 
on the symphony committees. Yet 
at the same time it seems they are 
always fighting a rear-guard action. 
Their leadership is continually dis- 
puted, and in politics with a good 
deal of success. In short, their posi- 
tion is strong, but contested—con- 
tested, for example, by professional 
politicians, by labor leaders, and 
above all, in the all-important field 
of public policy. | say all-important 
because it is here that the terms are 
set under which they do any business 
at all. 

In the past twenty years, a big 
change has taken place in America. 
Businessmen were not always active 
in community affairs. Indeed, there 
was a time when in some corpora- 
tions things might go badly with 
you if you got your name in the 
newspapers. Those days have gone. 
Business and community are on the 
best of terms. I suggest, however, 
that for the long term influence of 
business, this is not enough. 
can be on all kinds of 
boards and committees. They may 
be contributing generously to their 
favorite charities, but may still be 
without influence in politics. And 
they will continue to lack influence 
so long as they have no coherent 
policy. 


Susi- 
nessmen 


Point of View 


It is not enough to take rifle shots 
at this or that piece of legislation. 
It is not enough to pass resolutions 
against this or that union proposal, 
and certainly not enough to make 
speeches at Chambers of Commerce 
or Rotary Clubs. They must have a 
point of view—a philosophy which 
will permit them, instead of resisting 
change, to play a creative role in 
44 


controlling and directing it. For 
their businesses they make careful 
plans; they do the same for com- 
munity projects. They have not as 
yet, however, got around to putting 
in order their political ideas. Of 
course, in a sense businessmen do 
have a policy. They believe in keep- 
ing government out of business. 
They believe in lower taxes. They 
want to reduce the civil service. All 
this is good, but it is still negative. 
The thing they have got to decide 
is what they are for. These are, as 
[ have suggested, revolutionary 
times. Great forces are on the move. 
Businessmen cannot sit back and ex- 
pect everything to come out all 
right. And if they do, others cer- 
tainly will not. 

In this respect, politicians are 
much wiser than businessmen. They 
know that political power is a fact. 
They have their ears to the ground. 
They watch social and economic 
movements in our country. They 
see the changing weight of various 
interests, groups and __ sections. 
Knowing that these changes are 
beund to be reflected in the political 
process, they plan and act accord- 
ingly. Right now I’m sure that 
many politicians are spending a good 
deal of time figuring out the rele- 
vance of these changes te candi- 
dates and policies in this election 
year. The curious thing is that 
business does somewhat the same 
thing. Market research divisions 
analyze economic trends. Business- 
men keep an eye on changing tastes 
and shifts in demand. Sales quotas, 
plans for new products, investment 
in plant and equipment, the direction 
of research—all are solidly based on 
knowledge of and adaptation to the 
market. It seems, however, they 
separate the two worlds. Too often 
they do not apply the tried and 
tested methods of sales management 
to the equally, indeed more im- 
portant area of political influence. 

Politicians are in the business of 
harnessing opinion to their party. 
Their purpose is to gain power and 
keep it, but they know they can do 
this only by providing the right for- 
mula, including the right candidate, 
for the occasion. Their course of 
action is determined by the climate 
of the times. They do not go in for 
personal theories of economics or 
politics ; they are neither radical left 
nor radical right. To them these 


fringes of opinion are luxuries. 
Slogans have their day and peter out, 
and they cannot form a stable basis 
for political power. Above all, poli- 
ticians respect the people. People 
are customers and they have the 
votes. Perhaps this sounds cynical. 
Not at all: It’s realistic. In a de- 
mocracy the people get their way. 
It’s the way our system operates, 
and businessmen had better realize 
it. 


Their Own Business 


Of course there are those who say 
that businessmen should mind their 
own business. Sure, they can give 
money, serve on committees, per- 
form community services—but they 
can’t engage in politicking. I think 
there are compelling arguments 
against that. And the most com- 
pelling is that politics is already the 
businessman’s business; in wage 
regulation, price laws, safety rules, 
anti-trust legislation, labor relations, 
workmen’s compensation, in control 
of stock issues, in all the conditions 
attached to defense contracts, and 
so on, and so on. Those who insist 
on minding their own business will 
soon find they have very little to 
mind if they disregard politics. 

| am not suggesting that all busi- 
nessmen go into politics. But I do 
say this. The future of businessmen 
will depend not only on their or- 
ganizing ability, but also on their 
contribution to political life. All of 
them cannot and should not pretend 
to a role for which they are not 
fitted. The important thing, how- 
ever, is that as a group they provide 
their share of leaders—informed 
men able to contribute to the forma- 
tion of policy, and persuasive men 
gifted with the ability to win the 
confidence of the public. 

A few years ago, the distinguished 
chairman of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, speaking on the ideal qualities 
of a diplomat, commented on the 
fact that here and there, in every 
country, were men and women who 
had the ability to communicate and 
who, as it were, were touched by 
the hand of God with insight to 
understand and influence other 
peoples. These, he suggested, were 
the men to identify and select. Not 
that our representatives abroad 
should be turned into diplomatic 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Behind the success of these outstanding Companies lies at least one factor in common: alertness 
to improved methods and equipment. Today on their desks Monro-Matic calculators are on the job. 
Right now the new Monro-Matic Duplex Calculator is trimming figure-work time, 


costs and effort for hundreds of businesses, large and small. It is the only American desk calculator that 
adds as it multiplies, 


adds as it divides, actually 
See the MAN from MONROE 
answers several problems 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General offices: Orange, New Jersey. 
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An Election Year—Continued 


Saint Pauls. Indeed, as he added, 
there are few in this particular state 
of grace. His point was that there 
are elements in representation 
abroad which are very important 
and which require new techniques. 
This is true, I suggest, not only of 
the international field. There are 
also new elements in our domestic 
life and they require new techniques. 
Not only the nation but the business 
community needs leaders of this 
tvpe, a type of which, let me add, 
Mr. McCloy is a shining example. 


Colleague's Support 


\We cannot, however, expect them 
to appear through a trick of hered- 
ity. They rise by the encouragement 
and understanding of their business 
colleagues. This is an important 
condition, and I place great em- 
phasis upon it. Inevitably as busi- 
nessmen participate more and more 
in political debate, they will be put- 
ting their necks out on controversial 
issues. Perhaps many of them will 
be in the position of saying things 
to which some of their colleagues, 


their stockholders, or customers will 
take exception. In view of the risk 
of economic sanctions, they may pre= 
fer the safer course of silence. But 
every businessman has not only the 
right, he has the obligation to speak 
out and he deserves the tolerant sup- 
port of his colleagues. On some 
issues they will agree; on some they 
will disagree. The important thing 
is that all sides be heard and that an 
issue be thoroughly debated before 
it is determined—debated not only 
by congressmen, by editors, by news 
and radio commentators, by labor 
leaders, but by individual business- 
men all over the country. 

It is true that businessmen are 
already participating in public life, 
and particularly in the administra- 
tion in Washington. Often under 
great pressure, they are making a 
mighty contribution to the national 
welfare. Business cannot, however, 
expect a few individuals to bear all 
its burdens. A few are doing their 
job. Are the other businessmen do- 
ing theirs? The formulation of na- 
tional policy cannot be wholly dele- 
gated to the government. It must 
grow out of continuing debate all 
over the country. What it done in 
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Washington must be meaningful at 


the grass roots. 


Our government has been de- 
scribed as middle-of-the-road. By 
the evidence of all the polls, it repre- 
sents a broad national consensus. In 
saying this I am not engaging in 
political controversy. I am merely 
giving the simple electoral fact. And 
indeed, this same viewpoint seems 
to be reflected in both political par- 
ties. It may well be, however, what 
we are having is a breathing space. 
Perhaps in our present mood we are 
not looking to a new era but resting 
from the old one. Moods however 
change. Events bring new problems. 
It is not too soon, therefore, to look 
to the future so that this vague mood 
may be translated into dynamic 
policy. 


The New Conservatism 


There has been a lot of talk re- 
cently about the new conservatism. 
Indeed the world has come much 
into fashion, One of the new ele- 
ments in American life, which I 
mentioned, is the felt need for some 
bench marks to guide us through the 
rush of events. The President him- 
self has described himself as a dy- 
namic conservative, accepting change 
as inevitable but guiding it by tested 
principles. How many businessmen, 
however, can give a name to their 
viewpoint, and if they can, what are 
their views in detail and will they 
stand the test of practical politics ? 


| am not suggesting that everyone 
start writing political programs. The 
fact is that in part the job is being 
done. It is necessary only to em- 
phasize and encourage existing 
trends. The Committee for Economic 
Development, with both business and 
academic participation, has for a 
number of years been rethinking the 
problems of the nation. There are 
other groups too, doing similar work. 
In areas such as the budget, taxa- 
tion, trade policy, industrial rela- 
tions, economic trends and many 
others, these organizations are mak- 
ing a valuable and positive contribu- 
tion. 


I say positive contribution, be- 
cause today our task is above all 
constructive government. In the 
past, frequently that task was one of 
opposition. If a man wants a fight, 
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there is not much you can do but 
give him one. It is always easy to 
criticize those with responsibility, 
and businessmen, whether in govern- 
ment or industry, have been con- 
venient targets. Some people, as we 
know, flourish on distrust and sus- 
picion; they blow up grievances, 
question motives, dispense _ half 
truths, and promote class hatred. 
These tactics are, however, poor 
guides for national policy. And sen- 
sible men know it well. 

No group has played a greater 
part in America than the leaders of 
industry and commerce. The quali- 
ties of those leaders have however 
changed with the times. Each period 
has had its tensions, and each the 
men to master them. Today those 
tensions are greatly compounded by 
the pace of events. The fact is, busi- 
nessmen are not just in business. 
They are re-making our society, and 
they are dealing with questions of 
peace and war. Americans, as some- 
one has aptly said, have been pro- 
moted. And so indeed have busi- 
nessmen. New responsibilities have 
been thrust upon them. They are, I 
believe, preparing to discharge them. 
The time, however, is short, and 
failure will be fatal. In science, in 
business, in politics, this is a time 
when the call for ideas is insistent. 
Businessmen must think afresh 
about the ends they have in mind, 
and think too about the means to 
attain them. Here, then, is the chal- 
lenge, but also the opportunity for 
businessmen in an election year. 























“Make five copies as usual but throw away 
the third one—that branch is closed." 
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TAPE FILE 


A METHOD OF HOUSING and index- 
ing strips of perforated paper tape 
and edge-punched cards to save 
time in common-language  data- 
processing operations, has been an- 
nounced by Remington Rand, a divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation. 

The method, a simple adaptation 
of Kardex, the company’s visible- 
record system, has the advantages 
of compactness, visibility and quick 
reference. 

Today’s electronic office methods 
rely to a great extent on the use of 
common-language paper tape. The 
working tape itself must, of course, 
be stored and handled on _ spools. 
But a large amount of non-variable 
or repetitive information can be re- 
corded on short strips of tape, or 
on edge-punched cards, to be pulled 
from a file and reproduced into the 
working tape as required. 

These master tapes and cards, 
which save countless man-hours in 
any sizeable data-processing opera- 
tion, are used over and over again. 
They must be kept in good condi- 
tion and protected against wrinkling 
or tearing; at the same time they 
must be kept carefully in order and 
be made available at a moment’s 
notice. 

In a purchasing department, for 
example, it might be desirable to 
maintain a Kardex record contain- 
ing a strip of perforated tape for 
each item frequently purchased. The 

























































































information stored on this master 
tape would include such non- 
variable facts as the complete ship- 
ping address, the standard com- 
modity number, the item description 
and shipping details. When this 
data is pulled from the visibly- 
indexed Kardex file at the time of 
order and automatically reproduced 
into the working tape, only such 
variable facts as the quantity desired 
and the order number would remain 
to be manually entered. 

The standard size Kardex pocket 
can accommodate both five and 
eight-channel tape. The tape is 
fitted into a holding card in the 
Kardex pocket, and the information 
coded in the tape is printed on the 
body of the holding card for identifi- 
cation purposes. Several folds of 
tape can be comfortably housed, and 
as many as three separate tapes may 
be stored in the same pocket. 

When edge-punched cards are 
used instead of tape for recording 
non-variable master information, 
they can be inserted into the Kardex 
pocket either vertically or horizon- 
tally, depending on their size. Un- 
like the perforated tape, the edge- 
punched card provides its own space 
for identifying information, and 
postings may be made right on the 
body of the card itself. Therefore, 
the entire card can be used both in 
the common-language reproducing 
machine and as a posting medium; 
no additional holding card is neces- 
sary. 
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Consolidated Functions... 
with IBM” data processing systems 


Like these nesting boxes, IBM data processing sys- 
tems can assemble the data from the many and varied 
insurance files into fewer file units. In some instances, 
as many as 14 separate files have been reduced to 
only four! 


When consolidated in this manner, the many functions 
of the separate files can be accomplished by a single file. 


The daily operating file, for example, can not only 
process daily insurance data—daily, but it will also 
provide status and reference on a 24-hour basis. And, 
where the IBM 650 or IBM 705 is used, file main- 
tenance may be completed on only one pass of the 
data through the system. 


But the advantages of IBM’s Consolidated Functions 
are not exclusive to one size or one type of insurance 
company. Programs have been developed for Indus- 
trial, H & A, as well as Ordinary Life companies. The 
scope ranges from a straight punched card system 
right on through the medium and ‘giant’ electronic 
data processing systems. One Life company, with 
only 80,000 policies, for example, is successfully using 
the IBM 650 for Consolidated Functions. 


For detailed facts on this broad range of applications, 
six folders have been made available. Check and mail 
the coupon below or call your local IBM representa- 
tive for your selections. 


LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT A56 
International Business Machines Corporation 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mail the following folders on CONSOLIDATED FUNCTIONS: 
O Punched Cards and O IBM 650 with Tapes 0 IBM 101, IBM 650 

















: IBM 101 (32-6806) (32-6794) (32-6772) 
* O (Industrial) IBM 650 O (Industrial) IBM 705 O IBM 705 
e (32-6795) (32-6807) (32-6804) 
To: 
: Name 
e Company 
* Street ie 
e 
e City Zone—_State. 
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Comments on Electronics 


A. C. BAKER 


Royal Insurance Company 


N INTERESTING PAPER on the 
A. of a large-scale electronic 
computer for life insurance work 
was presented by Mr. A. C. Baker, 
of the Royal Insurance Company, 
to the Institute of Actuaries last 
year. This paper sets out very well, 
much that is general to the problem 
of the introduction of electronics 
into life, fire and casualty insurance, 
and the following quotations which 
state especially clearly some of the 
essential features of the electronic 
problem are quoted by kind permis- 
sion of the Institute. 


Company Records 


Computers are in no way a de- 
velopment of punched-card machin- 
ery; they are based on quite differ- 
ent techniques, and any investiga- 
tion into their respective merits 
should not be restricted in any way, 
for example, by making computer 
techniques apply to a record system 
developed for use with punched 
cards. 

The whole question of life-office 
organization must therefore be re- 
viewed from first principles and 
new methods of operation deduced. 
It seems probable that the new 
techniques will require changes in 
the existing organization and policy 
records and an open mind must be 
kept on these matters. The effi- 
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ciency and cost of the new methods, 
including the cost of the computer, 
must be compared with the known 
efficiency and cost of the present 
methods before we can answer the 
question “Is there any future for 
computers in life-office organiza- 
tion?” 

The electronic computer must be 
regarded as much more than another 
means of speeding up _ existing 
methods. Our present organization 
and methods must be reviewed from 
first principles and, if necessary, 
completely altered so that full ad- 
vantage can be taken of the elec- 
tronic processes now available. All 
ideas based on punched cards, for 
example, must be forgotten, as 
punched cards are themselves a de- 
velopment of grouping and sorting; 
in our new approach to life-office 
organization we have yet to see 
whether or not it will be necessary 
to employ grouping and sorting. The 
logical approach is to cast our 
thoughts back to the earliest days of 
life assurance and deduce the admin- 
istrative system which might have 
developed if electronic computers 
had then been available. 

From a purely functional view- 
point, the computer acts in exactly 
the same way as does a human clerk. 
The computer, or electronic clerk, 
on being given a policy register, 
examines each policy in turn, carry- 
ing out whatever procedures are 
required in respect of it. The elec- 
tronic clerk is fully briefed as to 


what he has to do (by the com- 
puter’s program of instructions) 
and can, if necessary, repeat each 
operation or calculation by a differ- 
ent method and/or on a separate 
occasion to obtain a check on his re- 
sults. The electronic clerk has avail- 
able scrap paper (the computer’s 
fast working’ store) for writing 
down the immediate steps in his cal- 
culations, ledgers (the computer's 
backing store, e.g. a magnetic drum ) 
for recording items of a more lasting 
nature such as running totals, a cal- 
culating machine (the computer’s 
arithmetic unit) for mathematical 
work, and pen and ink (the com- 
puter’s printing units) with which 
to write out documents for submis- 
sion to management and the public. 
Apart, therefore, from the very high 
speed at which the computer oper- 
ates I submit that it should be re- 
garded merely as a trained clerk, 
and I hope that this conception will 
help to dispel much of the mystery 
surrounding the word computer. 


Magnetic Tape 


As actuaries are in general unfa- 
miliar with properties of magnetic 
tape, the following brief non-tech- 
nical description of it, and of some 
check systems which may be applied 
to it, will be of interest : 

Magnetic tape may be likened to 
cinematograph film which, instead 
of recording pictures records ele- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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mentary magnets of either north- 
south or south-north polarity. By 
dusting the tape with iron filings 
the outlines of the elementary mag- 
nets are clearly visible. Many differ- 
ent types of magnetic tape are in ex- 
istence, and each computer manu- 
facturer appears to produce tape 
which differs from that of his com- 
petitors; the tapes range in width 
from about a quarter of an inch to 
three inches, carrying (in addition 
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generally to a synchronizing pulse 
channel) from one to thirty data 
channels respectively; the density 
of pulses along the tape is generally 
one hundred to the inch but may 
be significantly more. In the ma- 
jority of American data-processing 
systems the tape width is about half 
an inch, which is wide enough to 
record one character (i.e. letter or 
decimal digit) in binary form across 
the tape and so give a total of at 
least one hundred characters in one 
inch of tape. 

Magnetic tape can normally be 
passed through a reading or writing 
station at a rate of one-hundred 
inches per second, so that data can 
be read from tape into a com- 
puter at the rate of at least ten- 
thousand characters per second. The 
rate at which data can be written on- 
to magnetic tape by a computer is 
the same rate at which it can be 
read from tape by the computer. 


Reliability Tests 


Before magnetic tape is released 
by the manufacturer it has to pass 
stringent reliability tests to ensure 
that the surface is perfect ; any flaws 
found are isolated in such a way 
that these portions of the tape can- 
not be written on. A record on 
magnetic tape can be regarded as 
permanent unless it is deliberately 
altered. Random errors may some- 
times be produced, for example, by 
dust on the tape or if the surface of 
the tape becomes chipped, but these 
errors may be both prevented and 
detected automatically. 

Magnetic tape appears to satisfy 
all requirements as regards speeds 
of input and output, is relatively in- 
expensive, takes up very little space, 
and is readily adaptable to the auto- 
matic alteration of policy records. 
It is important at this stage to dispel 
some doubts which are held some- 
times by actuaries and other com- 
pany executives on the reliability of 
magnetic tape as compared with 
punched cards as a_ basic policy 
record. 

The general opinion is that al- 
though magnetic tape storage has 
not yet been perfected, a magnetic 
tape/computer is, in its present 
state, more reliable than a punched- 
card/human-element system, and 
magnetic tape should be considered 
the standard storage medium of 


the immediate future. The position 
is similar to that which existed when 
punched cards were first introduced 
except that today there is a natural 
reluctance on the part of companies 
with a large investment in punched- 
card machinery and punched cards 
to admit the advent of the new me- 
dium. 


Duplicate Systems 


The experience of those life offices 
which have carried out extensive 
tests of magnetic tape is that it is 
well suited to the storage of policy 
data. It is sometimes suggested that 
basic records may be kept on mag- 
netic tape only if a duplicate record 
in a readily processable form, such 
as punched cards, is also kept. | 
would, however, suggest that, if 
magnetic tape proves so unreliable 
as to necessitate the maintenance of 
a duplicate record in this form, 
then magnetic tape should not be 
used at all. I, myself, trust that 
magnetic tape will in due course 
come to be generally accepted as a 
reliable record storage medium and, 
on this assumption, a duplicate rec- 
ord in printed form is clearly of 
much greater use than a punched- 
card one. 

The present multiplicity of pol- 
icy records necessitates a heavy 
cost of record maintenance without 
the certainty that all records are 
correct at any moment of time. If 
present policy records can be re- 
placed by one record, and punched- 
card techniques forgotten, it is clear 
that a substantial saving in record 
maintenance staff, punched-card 
machinery and office rental will re- 
sult. 


Clarifying the Scene 


There is now so much printed 
information regarding computers 
and computer applications and so 
many different makes of computers 
are on the market, or promised in 
the near future, that many actu- 
aries find the wealth of information 
rather confusing. I shall therefore 
discuss a few questions of a general 
nature in connection with computer 
systems which will, I hope, clarify 
the position. 

(a) Magnetic Tape. Magnetic tape 
is frequently directly compared with 
punched cards as a policy-data stor- 
age medium and is thus generally 
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found wanting. I submit that the 
correct comparison is between a 
magnetic tape/computer system and 
the present punched-card/human- 
element system, and on this basis 
the magnetic tape/computer system 
is generally held to be the more re- 
liable. 


(b) Decimal operation. Whether 
the computer operates in a binary, 
octal, decimal or any other scale, 
information is in all cases input and 
output in decimal and alphabetical 
form, and apart from the actual 
programmer no one need concern 
himself with the scale in which the 
computer operates. The important 
point is to ensure that the optimum 
relationship is obtained between re- 
liability, speed and economy in the 
solution of life-office problems. 


(c) Speed of operation. This must 
be examined in relation to the whole 
computer system and the whole 
life-office problem. A computer ad- 
dition time of one millisecond and a 
multiplication time of two milli- 
seconds tell us little about the overall 
speed of operation. It is necessary to 
program demonstration problems in 
order to deduce the full operation 
time. 


(d) Fast printing. Much talk is 
heard of the need for fast printing 
units, and many firms are engaged 
in producing printers operating at 
speeds of about six hundred, nine 
hundred or more lines per minute. 
I doubt whether many life offices 
could keep such fast printers fully 
employed. Electric typewriters con- 
trolled by magnetic tape may sound 
slow, but a number of such machines 
operating on a twenty-four hour 
basis are comparatively inexpensive, 
require little attention and _ the 
break-down of one machine will 
cause little inconvenience. Some ten 
or twelve typewriters may give the 
same output as one line printer of 
the type used in the demonstrations. 


(e) Programming. Many actuaries 
appear to be unduly worried about 
the programming problem. The 
main work is not the translation of 
basic steps into code form but the 
complete analysis of office proce- 
dures into basic steps. This latter 
part of the work may well take up 
to two years and, this being so, an 
early start on the general approach 
to be taken is to be recommended. 








(Continued on the next page) 
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(f) Size of computer system. The 
modern tendency is to construct the 
system in sections, each section be- 
ing of wardrobe size or less. The 
whole installation will certainly take 
up only a small portion of the space 
now occupied by  punched-card 
equipment. A special air-condition- 
ing plant is necessary for most large 
computers at present, but here again 
new techniques (e.g. transistors) 
may be expected to reduce or obvi- 
ate the need for this. 

(g) Maintenance staff. A staff of 
at least two technicians per shift is 
fairly standard for most large com- 
puter systems. New techniques may 
again be expected to lead to greater 
reliability and simpler servicing and 
so to a reduction in the number of 
maintenance staff required. The 
eventual position probably depends 
on the method of computer construc- 
tion adopted and on what servicing 
facilities, if any, manufacturers are 
prepared to offer in the main cen- 
ters of operation. 

(h) Operating staff. It is probable 
that two or even three operators 
will be required in the day-time 
while one operator may be sufficient 
on night shifts where work of a 
routine nature would probably be 
run. 

(1) Depreciation. Computers have 
few moving parts, and physical de- 
preciation of components is unlikely 





to be a serious problem. With good 
maintenance a computer system 
should be as efficient after five or 
ten years as it is at date of purchase. 
(j) Obsolescence. It is sometimes 
suggested that prospective purchas- 
ers should wait until computer 
techniques settle down before pur- 
chasing a computer system or that 
the question of obsolescence be 
avoided by renting a system instead 
of buying it. If an office is satisfied 
that the purchase of a computer and 
a change in office procedure is fully 
justified now there seems little to 
be gained by deferring the pur- 
chase; if new techniques or ma- 
chines become available in a few 
years time a further investigation 
can be made as to the possible ad- 
vantages of changing to the latest 
system. 

The challenge of computers pre- 
sents actuaries with an excellent op- 
portunity to review their present 
life-office administration from top 
to bottom, and whether or not an 
office decides to adopt a computer 
system, the investigation into cur- 
rent methods will itself be well 
worth while. In addition, it presents 
actuaries with a new tool for valua- 
tion and other actuarial calculations, 
and actuarial methods will clearly 
have to be adapted to’the new tech- 
niques or new methods deduced. 


Reprinted from the May, 1956 issue of The 
Interpreter, the monthly publication of the In- 
surance Accounting and Statistical Association. 
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COMPUTER ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM 


How BUSINESS MANAGEMENT Can 
improve its decisions with the aid 
of electronics is described in a series 
of four 35-mm color sound filmstrips 
just released by the American Man- 
agement Association. 


The series, entitled “Data and 
Decision: Using Electronic Com- 
puters in Business,” deals with the 
development and business applica- 
tion of the electronic digital com- 
puter. It is intended for orienta- 
tion of top management, financial 
executives, and clerical and non- 
clerical employees in the elements 
of electronic data processing. 

Each of the four filmstrips in the 
series is designed as a self-contained 
unit. Together they constitute a 
complete, non-technical training pro- 
gram in electronic data process- 
ing, explaining how the computer 
evolved, how it works, how to plan 
it, and how to use it. 

Part I, “Data Processing and the 
Computer,” is designed particularly 
for office personnel and workers. 
It explains the logical evolution of 
computers in terms of data-process- 
ing functions and standard business 
methods. A non-technical basic ex- 
planation of what the computer is 
and how it works is provided in 
Part II, “The Computer System.” 
It is intended for office personnel 
and financial and middle manage- 
ment who will be involved directly 
or indirectly with the computer. For 
the general orientation of financial 
and middle management and top 
management, Part III, “The Feasi- 
bility Study,” tells how to go about 
finding the right electronic data 
processing system for the job, what 
a feasibility study consists of, and 
at what point in the study a de- 
cision on computer installation may 
be made. Part IV, “The Electronic 
Frontier in Business,’ emphasizes 
applications, both current and long- 
range. It also considers the personnel 
aspects, of conversion to electronic 
data processing, including retaining 
of clerical workers. 

The four filmstrips are sold as a 
set by the Visual Education Depart- 
ment, American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1515 Broadway, Times 


Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A Check List for Cost Reduction 


EDUCING costs of handling 
paper work requires more than 
observation. Management can ob- 
serve activity, but it cannot observe 
the degree to which the activities are 
required in executing the task as- 
signments. Most office managers do 
not actually know the costs of han- 
dling the various office routines. If 
the work backs up and overtime is 
required, it is assumed that the 
paper work load is greater than the 
man-hours provided for the han- 
dling of the load. 
Cost reduction can be attained by 
a three-step program. The first step 
involves better scheduling of the 
work. The second step involves the 
elimination of unnecessary activities 
by work simplification. The third 
step involves better control over the 
use of time (employees’ application 
to assignments ). 


Variable Work Volume 


There are very few offices where 
the volume of paper work is reason- 
ably steady. Invariably there are 
certain days of the week when vol- 
ume increases substantially and 
there are days in the month when 
special assignments add to the office 
duties. Gradually the office staff is 
increased so that sufficient man- 
hours are provided to handle the 
peak demands. The idle time that 
results from the down-swing of the 
volume load is accepted as the 
inevitable cost of an irregular, non- 
predictable cycle of work. Usually 
fill-in tasks are assigned during this 
lull, much of which is created in 
order to keep the employees busy. 
The industrial engineers have ap- 
plied a mathematical formula for 
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handling the variable volume factor 
which will work in all cases except 
the very few where competition and 
the type of product or service de- 
mand that the order be furnished 
and billed immediately. 

Scheduling anticipates that the 
overload on one day can be delayed 
until the next and that over a period 
of several days the load is equalized 
(or averaged) so that fewer man- 
hours are required. The ideal situ- 
ation is one in which the overload 
can be predicted and controlled. 
Several of Chicago’s department 
stores work on the scheduling for- 
mula whereby departments are 
staffed for normal loads (a normal 
load is between 60% and 70% of the 
maximum load—this will be illus- 
trated later in a case study ex- 
ample). When sales are scheduled, 
utility personnel, trained for several 
different jobs, are transferred to the 
various departments in order to 
carry the overload. Mail order 
houses usually use an adaptation of 
the scheduled workload plan. Chart 
A for example, contains the com- 
parative figures of orders handled 
by a midwestern company over a 
two weeks period (order depart- 
ment). 

By staffing the department at 65% 
of the highest volume demand and 
scheduling the work so as to average 
out over the week’s period, the sav- 
ings in man-hours totaled one hun- 
dred and fifty-two man-hours per 
day, as shown in Chart B. 


The example has been drawn 
from an industry other than the 
insurance field. Without being criti- 
cal, it is our observation that the 
insurance field has been more 


reluctant to use some phases of 


scientific management. It is pos- 
sible that insurance management 


over-emphasizes the fact that the 
insurance business is different from 
other types of business. Insurance 
is a protection and it is a service 
compared to other types of busi- 
nesses which sell a tangible prod- 
uct. However, paper work is still 
the same, basically, and requires the 
same type of control as in other in- 
dustries. Work can be scheduled 
so that a better distribution is ob- 
tained. By controlling the work 
load (flow of work) peak produc- 
tion periods can be shifted to periods 
of lighter volume, but to do this, 
management must set the schedule 
and not the employees. 


Sometimes Not Possible 


Earlier in the article it was men- 
tioned that in a few cases, schedul- 
ing is not applicable. For example, 
a Chicago company which sells a 
“dated product” (latest date of sale 
is stamped on the package) found 
that dealers would order but a few 
items at a time, fearful that they 
might be caught with merchandise 
after the recorded date of sale. In 
consequence this company received 
many emergency orders due to the 
fact that dealers carried insufficient 
stock. There are two or three other 
competitors in this line. If the com- 
pany does not fill each emergency 


order promptly, a competitor offers 


to fill the order—hence, scheduling 
under these unusual circumstances 
is not possible. 
Again we mention that this situ- 
ation is applicable to general indus- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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try and not the insurance business. 
Of course, there is competition in 
the insurance industry ; however, the 
clerical detail resulting from busi- 
ness activity (selling and writing 
policies, etc.) does not have to be 
performed simultaneously with the 
sale. Reasonable time can be allo- 
cated to the clerical tasks so that the 
insurance business is more adapta- 
ble to the principle of controlled flow 
of work. 

When the man-hours required to 
perform a task are computed, the 
figure reflects the requirements un- 
der the present system. In the ex- 
ample, the required man-hours 
totaled two and one-half per order. 
Inspection of the methods showed 
that the customers’ orders were 
typed once to provide shipping 
tickets, package slips, bills of lading, 
and inventory control data. It was 
typed again in order to provide in- 


combination writing, one typing pro- 
vided all necessary copies and con- 
siderable time was saved. Applying 
this principle to the insurance busi- 
ness where applications for life in- 
surance, health and accident and 
other types of insurance in which 
the applicant’s personal history be- 
comes part of the policy, these ap- 
plications are either retyped or 
photo-copied so as to provide a copy 
for the policy. 

By the use of chemically treated 
paper, the original application can 
be used to provide additional copies 
up to three or four (in addition to 
the original) without the use of car- 
bon paper. This saves time and it 
cuts down on subsequent duplica- 
tion. Some insurance companies are 
using this chemically treated paper 
in their operations. Efficiency comes 
from (1) application of the em- 
ployee plus (2) sound methods of 
accomplishment. Both are the re- 
sponsibilities of management. 





voices, accounting records, etc. By a Records and reports should be 
CHART A 
Man- Less Avg. 
Hours Non- Prod. Man- Req. Excess 
Orders on Prod Man- Hours Man- Man- 
Rec'd. Payroll Time Hours Per Order Hours Hours 
Monday 100 H40 y 7 fa 412.5 4.13 2.50 1.6 
Tuesday 110 440 22.5 412.5 3.75 2.50 1.25 
Wednesday 160 440 27.5 412.5 2.58 2.50 .08 
Thursday 80 440 2 fe 412.5 5.16 2.50 2.66 
Friday 70 440 ye 412.5 5.89 2.50 3.39 
Monday 105 440 27.5 412.5 3.93 2.50 1.43 
Tuesday 120 440 a5 412.5 3.44 2.50 94 
Wednesday 165 440 27.5 412.5 2.50 1 2.50 — 
Thursday 85 440 27.5 412.5 4.85 2.50 2.35 
l‘riday 65 440 27.5 412.5 6.35 2.50 3.85 
Total Orders 1,060 - - — _- -- _ 
Daily Average 106 4401 27.51 412.51 3.89 2.50 1.39 


155 employees with normal working day of 8 hours—two 15 minute coffee periods 
were allowed leaving 7’ hours per day potential productive time. 2% hours were 
required to handle one order. Order department was staffed to meet highest demand, 
i.e., 165 orders. All orders were completed in one day. 


CHART B 


Total 
Staffed Excess Productive Add Man- 

Orders to Handle or Man-Hours Non-Prod. Hrs. on 

Ree'd. Orders! Deficiency Required? Time? Payroll 
Monday 100 107 +7 267.5 20.5 288 
Tuesday 110 107 —3 267.5 20.5 288 
Wednesday 160 107 —53 267.5 20.5 288 
Thursday 86 107 +27 267.5 20.5 288 
Friday 70 107 +37 267.5 20.5 288 
Monday 105 107 2 267.5 20.5 288 
Tuesday 120 107 —13 267.5 20.5 288 
Wednesday 165 107 —58 267.5 20.5 288 
Thursday 85 107 +22 267.5 20.5 288 
Friday 65 107 +42 267.5 20.5 288 
Total Orders 1,060 1,070 +10 : ae a 
Daily Average 106 107 +1 267.5 20.5 288 


1 Orders scheduled are based on 65% of maximum load 165 orders which equals 107 
orders. This is checked against daily average in order to see if volume can be handled, 


if 65% is less than daily average 


then daily average is used. 


2 Man-hours required is based on 107 orders x 2!% lirs. per order. This equals 267.5 


M-H required to handle scheduled work. 


3 Non-productive time equals two 15-minute coffee breaks per day applicable to 
present staff of 36 employees plus equalization hours to round off 35.7 employees 


(required) to full 36 employees. 
54 


periodically reviewed (about every 
two years) in order to check their 
continued use and value. Once a 
procedure has been established, even 
though it may have been created for 
the purpose of handling a temporary 
situation, it tends to be perpetuated 
and repeated until someone shuts 
it off. 

If management requests informa- 
tion which ordinarily the records 
cannot provide, the records will be 
changed so that the information can 
be obtained. Subordinate manage- 
ment and‘line personnel do not like 
to be “put on the spot” by not being 
able to answer all questions about 
the office details. The moral is that 
management should relate its re- 
quests to the type of information 
which is available. That statement 
sounds a little stupid unless one un- 
derstands the implication. Perhaps 
a “for instance” will clear up the 
situation. One company maintained 
a loss payable and loss paid record 
by manual methods. All claims were 
recorded and turned over to a claim 
examiner for adjustment and settle- 
ment. When claims were settled and 
paid, the record was hand posted 
opposite the original record of the 
claim. Management could ask for 
and get an estimate of “losses pay- 
able” anytime they wanted because 
all that had to be done was add up 
all open claims in respect to po- 
tential liability and that was that. 
It was decided and approved by 
management to put all claims detail 
on “punched card” system. 

After the original claim was ex- 
amined and a jacket prepared, the 
basic data was put on punched cards. 
When claims were settled, again 
cards were punched. Reports were 
run on the 10th, 20th and the end 
of each month, for the month and 
the accumulated period. This meant 


that except for the loss jacket or . 


pocket, all detail was tied up in 
punched cards in little holes which 
could only be interpreted by a ma- 
chine. Notwithstanding that the sys- 
tem—(1) was approved by manage- 
ment, (2) saved considerable cler- 
ical time, (3) provided more details 
than was possible under manual 
methods, and (4) provided manage- 
ment with three reports of progress 
per month (only ten days apart )—— 
management still asked for details 
during the interim periods of the 
(Continued on page 57) 
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P240—Shelving Catalog 


Tips on how to plan installations and order 
shelving in more than one thousand com- 
binations to fit any storage or supply-han- 
dling need are summarized in this new twenty- 
seven page catalog. Drawings of basic units 
and accessories, suggested floor plans, a 
shelf-capacity chart and photographs of com- 
pleted units make it a useful guide to 
planned storage. Sample drawings detail 
the specifications required to obtain units 
for any given purpose and step-by-step 
drawings and photographs show how the 
shelving can be built in anything from the 
simplest to the most elaborate arrangements. 


P241—Waste Control 


This is literature describing a waste con- 
trol program which has been tested in plants 
with as few as 35 employees and in others 
employing as high as 3,200 people. The pro- 
gram is a plan for complete employee com- 
munication aimed at the individual and de- 
signed to perform a service for management. 
The brochure tells why a company should 
embark on a waste control program, how 
it should be conducted and what its 
cost will be. There is a basic program for 
the smaller company and supplementary 
envelope inserts, utility reminders and super- 
visors’ bulletins for larger organizations. 
Many of an agent's or company's accounts 
may be quite pleased to be informed of 
the availability of such a program. 


P242—The Right Letterhead for You 


Many an alert businessman has found he 
can contribute more than he had thought 
to the design of his company's stationery 
and envelopes. His intimate knowledge of 
the company, its background and history, 
and its outstanding services should be 
reflected in its letterhead if the letterhead 
is to be the right one for the company. 
This portfolio utilizes the “right and wrong" 
technique, showing particular letterheads, 
pointing out their weaknesses and illustrating 
how they can be improved. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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SMALL ELECTRONIC 
MACHINE 


‘THE BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION, 
of Electronics Corporation of Amer- 
ica has developed a new Magnefile, 
which it describes as a completely 
integrated electronic business ma- 
chine developed to simplify many 
business and accounting functions. 

The machine permits direct post- 
ing from accounting department 
forms onto a simplified keyboard 
and requires no special forms, cards, 
sorting or coding. Information from 
these entry transactions is auto- 
matically computed by addition to, 
or subtraction from, previous bal- 
ances on record and stored inter- 
nally. When the status of a particular 
item or group of items is required, 
it is automatically recorded onto 
continuous form paper by the type- 
writer-printer, eliminating the need 
for voluminous reference reports. 

Magnefile combines the job-tai- 
lored simplicity of a standard office 
machine with the high speed and 
large data processing capacity of 
an electronic computer, but it does 
not require the intricate and expert 
programming typical of general pur- 
pose computers. All operations are 
already built in and may be selected 
at the keyboard. A magnetic drum 
“memory” stores records on thou- 
sands of items, and additional drums 
can be added if desired. 

The machine is said to be simple 
to use... a clerical operator can 
learn to run it in minutes. It is 
hardly larger than an office desk. 
No special wiring, power supply or 
air-conditioned area are needed. 


























NEW ENVELOPE CLASP 


KWIK-KLASP, REPORTED as the first 
improvement in clasp envelopes 
since the invention of the clasp, 
is now being introduced by the 
Tension Envelope Corporation. 
Particularly adapted to mailing ef- 
ficiency, it has also proved to be 
equally as efficient and time saving 
for filing, packaging and systems 
uses. 

In mailing use, the product, ac- 
cording to users, will speed mail 
handling to the point where com- 
puted savings in time amounts to 
$1.00 or more per thousand. The 
primary reason for this saving is 
the fast and easy means by which 
the flap is engaged and locked. The 
flap slides smoothly and quickly into 
an engaged position without the 
fingers touching the metal at any 
time. 

When used on filing, packaging 
and/or systems envelopes substantial 
savings and efficiency are realized 
plus the fact the necessary and fre- 
quent opening and closing of the 
flap need not lessen the life of the 
clasp. A free sample is offered by 
the manufacturer. 
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Peirce President Model with 
Exclusive “Flash-Back Review” 


Now, Peirce junks old 
fashioned, scratchy, distorted re- 
cordings . . . makes all other dic- 
tation equipment obsolete! The 
secret .. . jet-age electronic design 
in the Peirce Magnetic Belt. Use 
it again and again, mail it, file it 
. . - Peirce Magnetic Belt offers 
the world’s finest and most efficient 
dictation. Modernize with Peirce— 
pioneers in magnetic recording. 


Now! A complete range of network 
systems adaptable to your office. 


Dealers, Service in Principal Cities. 


Clip this to your letterhead, mail for 
complete information, two week trial. 


Wiha 


DICTATION 





PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
5980 Northwes? Highway ©@ Chicago 31, IR, 
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ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION’S new 
line of electronic business equipment 
was shown for the first time at the 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation’s 37th International Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia. Three units 
of an integrated data processing 
system known as Dataflo were dem- 
onstrated. They include a desk size 
electronic “business brain,” an elec- 
tronic memory system which “files 
and remembers” information re- 
corded on magnetic tape, and an 
Electronic Codewriter which pro- 
duces punched communications tape 
as the automatic byproduct of a 
typing operation. 


A compact electronic digital ac- 
counting machine, the Elecom 50, 
performs virtually all day-to-day 
business functions such as payroll, 
accounts payable, accounts receiv- 
able, inventory control, sales analy- 
sis, mortgage loan accounting and 
other applications. 

Using either a standard ten-key 
keyboard or punched tape input, the 
Elecom 50 brings electronic data 
processing within budgetary range 
of small and medium size businesses. 
Circuitry is housed in a desk size 
cabinet. A smaller unit houses the 
power supply, magnetic drum and 
electrostatic program tape. By 






means of an automatic correction 
device, the computer will refuse to 
print any results until it is certain 
every computation is correct. 

The new Elecom File Processor 
automatically sequences, selects, col- 
lates and separates tape-recorded 
information. Its memory system re- 
duces the contents of 1,600 conven- 
tional file cabinet drawers occupy- 
ing 3,000 cubic feet of space to less 
than three cubic feet—the space re- 
quired by two hundred reels of tape. 


The File Processor also collabo- 
rates with a companion electronic 
computer, the Elecom 125, by feed- 
ing desired information on demand. 
By this means it relieves the com- 
puter of handling many routine 
business data operations and allows 
it to concentrate on fast selective 
computation. 


The third Dataflo unit is the Un- 
derwood electronic Code-writer, a 
standard four-bank electric type- 
writer which produces a five, six, 
seven or eight channel punched 
tape as a byproduct of a typewrit- 
ten source document. This “com- 
mon language” tape can be used to 
reproduce punched cards and actuate 
other units in a data processing 
system thus providing automatic 
control of accounting procedures 
either in nearby locations or at re- 
mote points. 
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Check List—from page 54 


regular reports. Clerical employees 
in order to answer the questions had 
to pull the loss pockets and manually 
add the details. After several such 
requests, the original hand-written 
record was reestablished—the card 
punch system was continued—the 
result was an increase in clerical 
detail. The fault was management’s 
but the “new system” was blamed 
for the failure. 


Better Work Distribution 


When the employees set the pace 
for accomplishment, the productivity 
is geared to each employee’s ambi- 
tion and state of energy at any given 
time. Some carry heavier loads than 
others thereby producing an unfair 
workload. Management should: 
(1) Determine what and how work 
should be done. 

(2) Who shall do it. 

(3) How much each should do. 
(4) Provide adequate tools for ac- 
complishment. 

We have been in offices where 
management has been so tied-up in 
the procurement of new business 
that they had no time for office de- 
tails. Management should concern 
itself about maintaining business and 
procuring new business, but if they 
are absent from the office for long 
periods, management of the office 
should be delegated to one of the 
office personnel who can supervise 
office details, and handle work dis- 
tribution. When there is no super- 
vision, work is up for grabs with 
some carrying their fair share and 
others shirking their responsibilities. 
This is one reason why office effi- 
ciency is about 65% of the potential. 
The answer is, has been and always 
will be: better management of office 
details. 

Here is a suggested check-list for 
cost reduction : 

1. Are tasks assigned to specific 
individuals ? 


2. Are employees trained to per- 
form more than one type of work so 
that the staff is flexible? 


3. Is there a complete job analysis 
for every job? 


4. Are records, forms and reports 
surveyed every two years in order 
to cull out non-essentials ? 
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5. Has mechanization of clerical de- 
tails and _ statistical records been 
studied and carried to the fullest 
extent ? 


6. Has the daily volume of clerical 
work been measured so that the flow 
can be regulated ? 


7. Have certain tasks been given 
priority over other details so that 
essential tasks do not compete with 
tasks which can be carried over to 
periods when more time is avail- 
able? 


8. Have costs of paper work been 
computed—i.e. cost of a business 
letter ; cost of writing a policy? 


Note: The U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office has published a very in- 
teresting pamphlet called “Small 
Business Administration Study No. 
6, Cost Reduction in Small Plants”, 
It costs 25¢ and is recommended for 
management reading. 


9. Has the work load per employee 
been measured? 

Note: Work distribution analysis is 
nothing more than a complete job 


analysis in which the time factor 
is allocated to each task comprising 
a job, plus the volume factor of 
work done. 


10. Do you use manuals so that em- 
ployees can have an authoritative 
reference for questions of proce- 
dures ? 


Cost reduction is the application 
of common sense to office operations 


based on facts rather than personal 
opinions. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 





Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 


: —” 136. Typewriter, Automatic 73. Marking Devices 
S Stencil 30. Typewriter, Electric 75. Paper Perforators 
133. Tabulating Card 31. Typewriter, Manual > “one 
e . Pencils 
.. oars MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS A ac nl 
10. Wooden 32. Addressing 
FILING SUPPLIES 33. Checkwriting SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
129. Cards 34. Dictating 83. Copyholders 
11. Fasteners 35. Intercommunication 85. Justitier | 
12. Folders 139. Paper Folding 86. Line Indicator 
13. Index Tabs 36. Stapling and Fastening 87. Pads 
14. Supports OFFICE ACCESSORIES 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
15. Adding 105. Bulletin Boards bg re Cover 
16. Billing 39. Cash Boxes ps 7 — 
17. Bookkeeping 40. Chair Cushions 94, Gi - 
18. Calculating 41. Currency Trays 9 C4 mane 
109. Payroll 42. Desk Lamps - Stands 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 43. Desk Pads LOSS PREVENTION 
19. Tabulating 44. Desk Trays 140. Burglary Alarms 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 





118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 





137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 


97. Fire Extinguishers 

63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 

141. Watchman's Clocks 













in om 143. Bookstands 
_ 52. Cabinets SERVICES ' 
4 53. Chairs 62. Accounting System 
Best's Insurance News ee 127. Filing Systems 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 54. Desks 64. Office Planning 
# Please forward complete information 55. Fluorescent Lighting 115. Photocopying 
and prices on the items checked. 108. Incandescent Lighting 65. Record System 
ie “ 56. Matched Suites 66. Sales Incentives 
— 57. Safes , MISCELLANEOUS 
No. — oe 89. Stands, Typewriter 131. Accident Diagramming 
Ne. .._.......... Ne. 58. Stools 132. Advertising Blotters 
Ne se 9 — b 116. Advertising Specialties 
PORES See PEERS 60. Wararobes 103. Birthday Cards 
fe 130. Building Evaluation 
cari inset isseeiinal 119. Card Index 117. Display Material 
a eae ee ee 120. Duplicator 104. Greeting Cards 
pe 70. Envelopes 99. Leather Goods 
Pettiee ____ 135. Labels 114. Policy Wallets 
a — 121. Letterhead 100. Promotional Gifts 
a I renner 122. Policy 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
EE ee eee 123. Ledger 101. Silencer for Dictating 
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HAT IS THE DS Se for the 


future gr@stth of lite insur- 
ance in Canada" Many keen ana- 
lysts of the businesSMave done a bit 
of gazing into a crystal ball. Most 
of them have come up with optimis- 
tic forecasts. Certainly there seems 
little indication within the business 
itself of any tendency to slow down 
now or in the near future. We must 
keep in mind, however, that prog- 
ress is the product of two factors: 
(1) The condition of the general 
economy; and (2) the effectiveness 
of the industry’s efforts to do full 
duty as a part of the economy. 
The first of these two factors is 
too deeply involved with national 
and international politics and eco- 
nomics for close examination here. 
There are overriding objectives 
which surely are never far removed 
from our thoughts and aspirations: 
First of all, maintenance of world 
peace, with which is linked improve- 
ment of conditions in distressed 
countries and gradual diversion to 
constructive use of much of the rev- 
enues now directed to military prep- 
aration; preservation of our free 
enterprise system without threat of 
expropriation or encroachment by 
government; a practical plan 
whereby the standard of living of 
the whole population can be ad- 
vanced in step with the ability of 
the economy to support it, by a 
levelling-out of booms and depres- 
sions; and, last but not least, the 
maintenance of an approximately 
constant value of the dollar, which, 
economists tell us, is, barring war, 
quite feasible. Such objectives rank 
among the highest functions of gov- 
ernment and of those charged by 
government with direction of na- 
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nal credit and monetary policy. 
Never before in history has there 
been a better opportunity for im- 
provement of world conditions, if 
only the human race will cooperate 
to that end and not waste its ener- 
gies in bickerings and suicidal con- 
flicts. Nor has any country in the 
world a better opportunity than 
Canada to maintain a state of pros- 
perity within its borders. 

As regards conditions within the 
Canadian life insurance industry 
itself, there are several to which I 
shall briefly refer. The ratio of total 
insurance in force to the total of 
wages and salaries is about two to 
one, the same as in 1926, 1946 and 
1954. Betweentimes, this ratio has 
moved up and down, chiefly due to 
the irregular course of the wage and 
salary total. This latter has been 
rising rapidly since 1946 and the 
fact that the insurance total is now 
tending to exceed the two to one 
ratio indicates that good progress is 
being made and there is every rea- 
son to expect increases in this ratio 
as time goes on. 


No Policyholder Has Lost 


There is no doubt that the Cana- 
dian public generally is deeply con- 
scious of the value of life insurance 
and of the ability of the companies 
to fulfil their contracts even under 
most adverse conditions. Consider- 
able publicity has been given to the 
fact that no policyholder in a Cana- 
dian legal reserve life insurance 
company has ever lost a dollar under 
his policy at death or on maturity 
since the first Canadian company 
was established more than one hun- 
dred years ago; and that Canadian 
policyholders in licensed British 
and United States companies in- 
sured since 1878 have been equally 
well served. By this time most peo- 


ple know from personal experience 
that “it’s a better life because of life 
insurance,” also that “when some- 
one is counting on you, you can 
count on life insurance.” 

It is not so clear, however, that 
the public values as highly as it 
should the savings element con- 
tained in most life insurance poli- 
cies. Ever since the early days of 
the business, when the inadequacies 
of the yearly renewable term plan 
were revealed by bitter experience, 
most policies have been issued on 
level-premium plans, which means 
that the companies are both insur- 
ance carriers and at the same time 
depositories of savings. 


Distorted Record 


If we look at the statistics of 
Canadians’ life insurance saving in 
relation to their total personal sav- 
ing over the past thirty years, we 
find the record distorted, during the 
depression, by the near-disappear- 
ance of personal saving apart from 
life insurance; during the war, by 
the very heavy purchasing of gov- 
ernment bonds; and in the years im- 
mediately following the war, by the 
heavy purchasing of goods not ob- 
tainable during the war. In the only 
two roughly comparable periods, we 
see that in 1951-5 about 18% of total 
personal saving was made through 
life insurance, compared with 27% 
in 1926-29. 

I think most insurers would re- 
gret to see the savings function of 
the companies greatly reduced, and 
particularly so if this resulted from 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
public, which unfortunately does 
seem to be somewhat the case. The 
vast majority of people in all income 
brackets who rely chiefly on their 
own earnings, not only for current 
needs but also to make future pro- 

(Continued on the next page) 














He's 64 
Years Old 
but Young at 
Heart... 


that’s Mr. SBL! He’s 
been selling insurance 
that long. He has the 
age and experience... 
but he also has young, 
modern ideas as new 
as tomorrow...’ 
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vision for dependents and for their 
own retirement, can only succeed by 
adopting a long-term program which 
includes both protection and sav- 
ing. Life insurance is essentially a 
part of every such program and 
level-premium life insurance fits into 
it perfectly, but every so often some- 
body gets all enthusiastic and bursts 
into print on the time-worn scheme 
of “buy term insurance and invest 
the balance elsewhere.” He elabo- 
rates this by agreeing that your in- 
vestment can be in common stocks 
or real estate or bank accounts or 
bonds or mortgages, etcetera, so 
long as none of it is placed with the 
life company to be invested for you 
as part of your savings program. 

Now it seems to me that if any- 
one decides that he should invest 
part of his savings in equities, that 
is something he must do apart from 
his life insurance premiums, of 
which only a small percentage is 
invested in equities by the company. 
But almost everybody agrees that 
a substantial part of every savings 
plan should be based on well-secured 
fixed income and capital return 
securities, such as bonds, debentures 
and mortgages ; and there is no kind 
of institution that has had a longer, 
broader or more successful experi- 
ence in this field of investment than 
the life companies. 

The task of achieving with safety 
that extra return on the assets, 
which makes so appreciable a differ- 
ence in the policyholder’s net cost, 
calls for unremitting study, good 
judgment and ingenuity on the part 
of our investment departments. 
Contrary to opinions that have on 
occasion been expressed, the indus- 
try’s investment people are not just 
passive dispensers of riskless loans. 
Neither are they afflicted with in- 
grained prejudice against recom- 
mendations by members of the field 
force. On the contrary, they care- 
fully and = conscientiously weigh 
every factor. They are highly skilled 
specialists in their field. I am con- 
vinced that this fact is not suffi- 
ciently realized even by the compa- 
nies’ own personnel and still less by 
the general public. 

| am further convinced that if the 
owner of a level-premium policy 
would think of it as a combination 


of savings fund and reducing term 
insurance, he would realize that the 
savings portion is a security in the 
class of a government savings bend 
except that it will give him a higher 
tax-free yield and certainly a much 
more attractive yield than a bank 
deposit. 

It is to be noted that commencing 
in 1930 and continuing for eighteen 
years thereafter, there was a con- 
tinuous decline in rates of interest 
obtainable on investments in Can- 
ada, which exerted an upward pres- 
sure on premium rates and a down- 
ward pressure on_ policyholders 
dividend rates. This decline had 
reached a point which was becoming 
serious when the up-turn came 
about seven years ago. Whenever 
interest rates run to the extremes of 
being either very high or very low, 
an undesirable situation is created. 
Rates that are adequate but not ex- 
cessive should be the constant aim 
of those charged with the direction 
of monetary policy, subject, of 
course, to variations within reason- 
able limits according to changing 
current conditions. 


Effect of Interest Rate 


In illustration of the importance 
of a reasonably adequate interest 
rate, remember that an increase of 
¥%% in the rate of interest has more 
effect on the whole-life premium at 
age 20 than would a complete wiping 
out of all mortality up to age 40. 
The same for other standard plans, 
only more so. 

The past half century has been 
distinguished by unprecedented ad- 
vances in scientific knowledge and 
by great changes resulting from 
practical applications thereof. Some 
of the most striking changes have 
been in the fields of medicine and 
surgery, in sanitation and public 
health and in industrial safety meas- 
ures, all of which have combined to 
produce a remarkable saving and 
prolongation of human life. This 
wonderful achievement has natu- 
rally been much publicized, and it is 
unfortunate that references to it are 
so often made in a way that gives 
rise to exaggerated impressions. 
For instance, we frequently hear it 
said that the expectation of life has 
increased by twenty years, or that 
the length of life, on the average, 
has increased by twenty years. This 
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is roughly correct for new-born in- 
fants but it is not correct for the 
rest of the population. Statistics for 
white males indicate approximately 
as follows: For a new-born infant, 
the expectation of life is now nine- 
teen years longer; at age 10 it is 
nine years longer; at age 30 it is six 
years longer, and at age 60 it is 
two years longer than it was fifty 
years ago. Because the improve- 
ment stems from new knowledge, 
and presumably permanent ability to 
cope, as never before, with many 
diseases and other hazards to life, it 
can be regarded as permanent in a 
sense which does not apply to fluctu- 
ations in either direction of the in- 
terest or expense rates. 


Further Mortality Gains 


It is to improvement during mid- 
dle age and later that we must look 
for most of further mortality gains. 
Control of premature circulatory 
disease and of cancer are still the big 
unsolved problems in this area, con- 
cerning which there is good prospect 
of progress in the future. Mean- 
while, it is important to make sure 
that annuity rates and settlement 
options include protection against 
prospective increase of longevity at 
the higher ages. 

Consequent upon the reduction of 
mortality, the percentage of new life 
insurance applications which are de- 
clined or rated substandard or 
charged occupational extras has ap- 
preciably lessened. An ever-increas- 
ing proportion of the new applica- 
tions can now be underwritten 
entirely by lay underwriters. En- 
largement of non-medical limits is 
also under way. 

Mortality has been improving 
even more rapidly for women than 
for men. The superiority of women 
as life insurance risks has been 
treated by most companies to date 
as an Offset to the greater expense 
involved in handling women’s poli- 
cies which are of considerably 
smaller average size. However, it 
seems clear that we are approaching 
the point where special terms for 
women are in order. 

Expense control has always been 
one of the most important problems 
of the insurance business and it con- 
tinues to be as difficult as ever. Dur- 
ing the post war years, although the 
volume of business has been rapidly 
expanding and some lowering of 
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modern methods mean more money 
for the man from Midland Mutual 


he has more ‘‘management time’’— Progressive, up-to- 
date operating methods at Midland Mutual free the gen- 
eral agent from many details. He has more time for 
planning, managing and recruiting . . . and “agency- 
building” is where the great rewards are. 

There are, for example, no collection problems for 
Midlanders in the field, for Midland Mutual long ago 
centralized premium collections in the Home Office. 
Modern facilities and efficient procedures all down the 
line add up to high-caliber service to the field force and 
policyowners alike. 

Consider, too, Midland Mutual’s exclusive Econo- 
check Plan for convenient monthly premium payments. 
This popular service and merchandising tool gives a 
214% savings over conventional monthly payments. 
And Econo-check business enjoys exceptionally high 
persistency. 

In all areas, progress is the keynote at Midland Mu- 
tual ... and if you are interested in becoming a partner 
in progress as a Midland Mutual general agent, write 
Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice President and Director 
of Agencies. 
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248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


The areas where Midland Mutual desires to expand include agency building 
opportunities in: Arizona, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, 
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expense ratios would normally have 
heen expected, this does not seem 
to have generally achieved. 
The trend of expense is always diffi- 
cult to pinpoint because of the many 
factors involved and the constantly 
changing conditions that affect it. 
It is hard to make valid comparisons 
between companies and it is not too 
easy even within the same company 
to make valid comparisons between 
one year and another. 

In my opinion, the chief prerequi- 
site for expense control is strength 
of mind to reject opportunities, so 


been 


often presented, to get business 
without due regard for cost or other 
important considerations. The pri- 
mary life imsurance 
company is to provide the best in- 
surance value and service to its pol- 
icyholders. Not only just now but 
also in the future. The principle 
of equal treatment, both of policy- 
holders and of all members of the 
field force, should be carefully 
guarded. One company should not 
be unduly influenced by the action, 
or alleged action, of other compa- 
nies. Competition is, without doubt, 
an essential and most salutary part 
of our private enterprise system, but 
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ELMO WALKER, PRESIDENT 


the competitive spirit should not be 
permitted to override our better 
judgment. 

[ am confident that the greater 
use of machines for automatic ac- 
counting will reduce the rate of in- 
crease of our staffs and eventually 
result in lowered administrative 
costs. However, during the long 
period of transition from the old 
system to the new, when all records 
have to be rebuilt, the administra- 
tive costs are temporarily increased. 

Mention of non-discrimination 
among policyholders brings to mind 
current discussions regarding the 
grading of premium rates according 
to size of policy. The old rule that 
the rate of premium and dividends 
should be uniform per $1,000 of in- 
surance or multiples thereof for all 
policies of the same plan and age has 
become obsolete. Even if we wish 
to preserve the concept of uniform 
rate per unit amount, the drastic 
change in the value of the dollar 
would require a larger unit than 
$1,000 today, assuming that $1,000 
was appropriate many years ago. 
One objection to the uniform rate 
per uniform amount system is that 
it fails to encourage the buying of 
larger policies. 

It has often been suggested that 
it would be more equitable to make 
some grading in the rate of pre- 
mium according to size of policy 
extending over a reasonable range 
in recognition of the lower rate of 
expense entailed in handling larger 
policies, a practice which is common 
to many lines of business. There is 
no legal bar to this so-called stratifi- 
cation of rates in Canada such as 
now exists in many states of the 
United States. Several companies 
are experimenting with it and the 
practice seems likely to spread. 


Variable Annuities 


One of the liveliest discussions in 
our business today is in regard to 
variable annuities. The pros and 
cons of the argument have been put 
forward with great skill and in great 
detail by many different writers and 
speakers. It is somewhat reminis- 
cent of the argument in the late 
1920’s as to whether life companies 
should or should not invest heavily 
in common stocks. That argument 
died a natural death in the 1930’s. 
However, most people today dis- 
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count the possibility of a repetition 
of anything like the conditions of 
the 1930’s; and the proponents of 
variable annuities based on a segre- 
gated fund of equity stocks do not 
necessarily advocate any drastic 
change in the composition of the 
company’s portfolio, apart from the 
segregated fund. 

I think that fear of inflation is 
the main cause of the attraction of 
variable annuities. When people 
plan their old age security, what 
they want is security of purchasing 
power, enough to ensure a certain 
standard of living for life after they 
retire. If they could trust the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to re- 
main constant, they would want the 
certainty of fixed dollar annuities. 
Right now, following many years of 
a rising stock market and the great- 
est devaluation of the dollar in his- 
tory, people are very common-stock- 
minded. But in the absence of infla- 
tion, the lure of the stock market 
would diminish, and still more, the 
lure of the variable annuity. 


Small Supply 


In Canada today, institutional 
buying is strongly attracted to good- 
grade bonds which are obtainable at 
yields definitely higher than are ob- 
tainable on good-grade common 
stocks. The aggregate supply of 
these latter is relatively small. What 
will happen to their prices if the life 
companies start buying them in vol- 
ume? Inflation distorts every con- 
tract expressed in money. It is the 
deadly enemy of every kind of sav- 
ing expressed in money, including 
saving by life insurance. Has the 
time yet arrived when we must ac- 
cept it as inevitable and adapt our- 
selves to it on whatever terms we 
can? 

Group insurance occupies an in- 
creasingly important place in Cana- 
dian life insurance. The first group 
life policy in this country was issued 
in 1919. By the end of 1945, over $1 
billion was in force, and ten years 
later, at the end of 1955, over $6 
billions was in force. The volume 
of group annuities in force with 
the companies has likewise multi- 
plied about six times in the last ten 
years. In addition, the amount of 
group accident and sickness in force 
with the companies has shown a 
similarly rapid expansion. 
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Time to look up and reach for 
new production heights plus 
increased income? 


Then check Central Standard 
Life’s offer! General agency 
opportunities in highly favor- 
able territory . . . new agency 
contracts with life-time vested 
renewals on competitive poli- 
cies . . . lead producing sales 
aids. 


If your ability exceeds your 
present opportunity and you 
are ready to look around... . 








Write, phone or wire C. L. Gsell, Agency Vice President 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 
Frade (05> INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6 








Group life insurance was orig- 
inally conceived as a rather modest 
fringe benefit for employees. Of late 
years, the individual amounts of in- 
surance provided, particularly for 
the higher-paid employees, have 
shown a strong tendency to rise. 
Many companies have set top limits 
of $20,000 to $40,000 by adopting 
the so-called “20-40 rule” which is 
incorporated in the laws of many 
of the American states. However, 
two of the most important states 
have no such law and, quite recently, 


at least one large group has been 
written with top individual coverage 
of $100,000 or more. Once a prac- 
tice of this kind is established in 
the United States, it has a strong 
tendency to spread to Canada. It 
is also becoming quite usual to grant 
group insurance to groups not of 
the employer-employee type, such as 
occupational associations, creditor 
groups, etcetera. 

The group pension field has been 
very active in recent years. Group 
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pensions in force include uninsured 
funds, life company group annuities 
and government group annuities, in 
that order by amounts. The pre- 
dominance of the uninsured funds, 
usually called by their proponents 
‘self-administered” funds, is prob- 
ably due in part to the natural tend- 
ency of the employer or the labor 
union, or both, to expect that this 
method will give them more control 
and more The very 
name itself has great sales appeal, 
although ordinarily the so-called 
“self-administered” fund is adminis- 
tered by a trust company and a firm 
of consulting actuaries—usually the 
very same people who were instru- 
mental in the decision to establish 
the pension on that basis. 


advantages. 


If a life company man is compet- 
ing, he too often gets brush-off treat- 
ment because of a mistaken impres- 
sion that he is a more self-interested 
party than are his competitors. Yet 
in many cases there are good rea- 
sons why a group annuity with an 
experience rating provision is the 


best arrangement. In some cases a 
third alternative, the deposit admin- 
istration form of contract, is the 
most suitable. A great deal depends 
on a skillful analysis of all the cir- 
cumstances involved. 

This year’s Budget Address men- 
tioned the removal of the 15% limi- 
tation on common stock investments 
of trusteed pension funds. This will 
provide a new sales argument for 
the uninsured funds in competition 
with life company group annuities, 
the latter being still subject to the 
15% limitation. It is interesting to 
note that in the past most of the 
large trusteed funds have never in- 
vested in common stocks nearly as 
much as the 15% which they have 
always been permitted. 

The spectacular growth of group 
insurance in recent years has occa- 
sioned some concern about the 
future of individual insurance. Field 
men, in particular, are concerned 
because most of them derive the ma- 
jor portion of their earnings from 
individual insurance. This is in 
addition to several other factors 
which have affected them such as 
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adequate program of disability insurance. 


SICKNESS 





Even though your prospect or client may be protecting his 
financial security through life insurance and a retirement 


plan, his economic future is still in danger unless he has an 


Neither his life 


insurance nor his retirement plan is designed to provide him 
an adequate income if he is disabled for a long period of 
The alert agent or broker who recognizes the hazard 
of disability to his client will look to Provident for realistic 
Complete facilities for sales and service 


We'll be glad to tell you the full story. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chattanooga - Since 1887 


HOSPITAL SURCICAL MEDICAL 





the trend to lower-premium plans 
already mentioned and the damage 
done by inflation to the purchasing 
value of their renewal commissions 
on existing business. 

However, despite the growth of 
group insurance, there is no evi- 
dence of slackening in the volume 
of individual insurance purchased. 
Ordinary policies issued in Canada 
in 1955 totaled $2,450 million, 
which is over five times the figure 
of fifteen years ago. The number of 
salesmen in the field has increased 
at a much less rapid pace. While 
conclusive statistics of earnings are 
hard to come by, it seems clear that 
the average earnings of the life in- 
surance salesman are larger than 
ever before and are continuing to 
grow ; although this does not neces- 
sarily mean that he finds himself 
more prosperous at all times than 
salesmen in some other lines of busi- 
ness. 


Agent's Position 


There seems no need to be fearful 
of a decline in the earnings of 
agency representatives, although the 
nature of their activities may well 
continue to be subject, as in the past, 
to occasional modifications. For ex- 
ample, there is a noticeable trend in 
the United States for general insur- 
ance agents to handle life insurance 
along with other insurance lines. 
There has been some resistance to 
this trend in Canada, but it is my 
belief that a competent underwriter, 
with reasonable training, can give 
entirely adequate service to the pub- 
lic in more than one line of insur- 
ance. This is particularly true of 
such a combination as personal ac- 
cident and sickness with life insur- 
ance, the two being natural com- 
plements of each other. If our 
governments, in their wisdom, 
should decide to allow the compa- 
nies to continue in the personal ac- 
cident and sickness field, there is no 
doubt that a great deal can be done 
through the twelve thousand agency 
representatives, strategically located 
all over Canada, to extend and im- 
prove the present types of coverage. 

Another important topic of cur- 
rent interest is that of company per- 
sonnel, on which the efficiency of 
the whole operation depends. Look- 
ing first at the field force, there is 
no doubt the Canadian life under- 
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writer needs broader knowledge 
and greater skill than ever before. 
How best can salesmen of this 
caliber be developed ? 

The value of agency schools and 
courses of study such as the C.L.U. 
have long been stressed. Persons 
with legal training who have entered 
the life insurance field have often 
been conspicuously successful. Lat- 
terly a great deal has been said of 
the value of university education in 
general. Then there are the various 
company training plans and of 
course there are men, with not too 
much formal schooling of any kind, 
who are highly competent and suc- 
cessful underwriters. My own view 
is that although different persons 
will reach the goal by different 
roads, there is no doubt that broader 
knowledge of the business and 
greater skill in applying it will be 
the distinguishing marks of the suc- 
cessful life underwriters of the 
future. 


Need of Executives 


The same is true of the adminis- 
trative staffs. The proportion of in- 
experienced clerks will decline. The 
level of efficiency of the remainder 
should be definitely higher. Above 
all, there will be need of executive 
officers of high talents and abilities. 
The selection and training of new 
staff will be an important function 
of management. 

There is one factor in the suc- 
cess of a life insurance company, 
that I have always felt is even more 
vital than individual brilliance. That 
factor is team play. I would always 
prefer a cooperative, well-coordi- 
nated executive team of good ability 
to a not-so-cooperative collection of 
all-stars. 


Will Be Solved 


I have never known a time when 
puzzling problems were absent from 
the life insurance scene—not even 
at a time like the present when the 
industry is riding the crest of high 
prosperity. Eventually the problems 
have been solved or reduced to bear- 
able dimensions. I am hopeful that 
present problems will prove soluble 
in similar degree to the problems of 
the past, and that the Canadian life 
insurance industry will remain 
sound and flourishing. 
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On A Treadmill? 


Feel like you are working hard, but getting nowhere fast? 


Federal Life gives you an opportunity to really make your efforts 
pay off through an excellent kit of Life and A & H policies, financing 
plans, vested renewals, incentive bonuses, and top commissions. We 
may have an opening for a manager right in your own locality. 


If you are under forty, have had experience as a personal pro- 
ducer and as an assistant manager or supervisor, or feel that you 
have the ability to manage an agency write giving full details (all 


EMERY A. HUFF, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


Federal Life Insurance Company 
168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Openings available in Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Mo., Nebr., 
N. J., N. C., Ohio, Okla., Oreg., Pa., Texas and Wisc. 








NEW EDITOR 


CHARLES B. MCCAFFREY, director of 
advanced underwriter training for 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and widely known 
lecturer on estate matters, has been 
appointed editor of Query, the 
monthly public relations periodical 
for members of the American So- 
ciety of C.L.U.’s. 

Mr. McCaffrey, who taught ad- 
vanced underwriting in the Graduate 


Division of Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania for four 
years, has frequently appeared be- 
fore trust councils, life underwriter 
associations, and C.L.U. chapters. 
He has spoken before many meet- 
ings of his company and conducted 
advanced underwriting seminars for 
its field force. He takes the post 
vacated when Eugene P. Walsh be- 
came identified with the Personal 
Trust Division of the Irving Trust 
Company in New York. 








Frouklin Exclusives - 
we don't sell them- 
we explain then . . . 


San Diego, California 
May 15, 1956 


E. W. CHILTON 


Mr. George Landis, State Manager 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear George: 


It was a real thrill to inventory my agency business for 1955, and to realize 
that our agency ended up in seventh place for the entire company in net paid 
business with a total of $2,393,000. This is something, when you realize that 
Franklin Life has had the most fantastic growth in the entire industry, paying for 
over $500,000,000 of Ordinary in 1955. 

This agency started from scratch just two and a half years ago and yet my 
personal earnings last year exceeded $16,000, and this does not include my very 
substantial renewal account. | have over $5,000 of beautiful office furniture and 
business machines bought and paid for, and we are just starting to grow. 

This agency is not being built by a salaried manager, who does not produce 
personally, having his men make his living for him. | am proud to state my 
personal production, while not the largest in the agency, was substantial, with 
persistency of 94% for the past two years, qualifying me for the National Quality 
Award. 

Franklin Life, without any doubt, is the greatest merchandiser in the industry. 
Franklin exclusives are the answer. We don’t sell them—we explain them. 


Sincerely, 


E. W. Chilton 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








Lhe Friendly 
TRIRAANTRILION ILIUPIE compaxy 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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The Human Factor 


M. K. KENNY, C.L.U. 
Assistant General Manager and 
Director of Agencies 
The Excelsior Life 
Insurance Company 
Toronto 


ipa LAST DECADE has seen tre- 
mendous -developments in the 
invention and use of machines of 
various types,—designed to replace 
or reduce human labor and employ- 
ment. Nowhere is this more obvious 
than in the life insurance world 
where electronic devices of utmost 
complexity are replacing manual 
labor in more and more clerical and 
accounting operations almost daily. 
Is it not very odd that this same 
decade has seen the growth of a 
greater consciousness of the import- 
ance of human relations in business 
and industry. As we develop ma- 
chines which minimize the import- 
ance of human labor, we are placing 
greater and greater emphasis on 
good personnel relationships and the 
importance of the individual. We 
are turning toward the premise that 
a philosophy based on the dignity of 
the human personality is an impera- 
tive need if our democratic society 
is to endure. Perhaps this is a 
normal reaction to our exposure to 
the rampant collective ideologies 
which so seriously challenge our way 
of life. 

In the growth of automation we 
may even find a fresh threat to the 
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agency system. Scientists say that 
the amazing strides that have been 
made in the development of devices 
that control themselves are bringing 
appreciably closer that Utopia in 
which all dangerous tedious and 
dirty work will be done by such 
machines. It is probably premature 
to try to appraise the degree to 
which automation may be adopted 
to the sale of life insurance. Per- 
haps the nearest approach to this at 
the moment is in the vending ma- 
chines which are commonly used in 
airports. 

We hear suggestions that the life 
underwriter is really not necessary, 
—that without him selling costs 
would be reduced immeasurably. 
Perhaps selling costs would be re- 
duced but so would sales. Attempts 
have been made in the past to bypass 
the life underwriter; to sell across 
the counter in savings banks; by 
mail or directly from insurance com- 
pany head offices but none of them 
has worked. If we were to do away 
with the agent the large amounts of 
money made available to widows and 
orphans from life insurance bene- 
fits would shrink fantastically and 
the burden placed on the public for 
taxes to meet the requirements of 
charity would create chaos. 

More than that the whole complex 
web that binds the life insurance 
companies to the people would be 
torn beyond repair. Personal service, 


life insurance plans tailor-made for 
individual situations, the sympathetic 
intelligent handling of intimate 
affairs can not be provided without 
the life underwriter. 


The Dignity of Man 


‘ 

There is no group that holds the 
dignity of man in higher esteem than 
ours. No one will seriously challenge 
the statement that our main role in 
business is the development of man- 
power,—of human resources. In this 
role we are absorbed with people,— 
their characters, personalities, whims 
and fancies, their emotions, their 
conceits, their success and their 
failure. In essence our success or 
our failure rests upon our ability 
to cope with the human machine. 

The expert can wire a panel for 
an electronic machine confident that 
the desired calculation will result. 
We can use our experience with 
people to wire our human panels 
but we can only hope,—we cannot 
be confident of the desired reaction, 
nor of the same reaction twice in 
similar situations, because the laws 
of human behavior are not as reliable 
as the laws of science. 

Much has been said and written 
in the last century, as great minds 
have attempted to come to grips with 
the forces influencing human be- 
havior. Philosophy and now psy- 
chology has attempted to define and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Human Factor— Continued 
stimuli that 
with those 
To us perhaps the im- 
portant ones are the human drives 
that produce success in business, but 
we are just as interested in those 
that affect the atmosphere in which 
these stimuli We want to 
create the best possible climate to 
permit these drives to develop their 
maximum effectiveness. 


classify the various 
affect our 


around us. 


relations 


exist. 


New Techniques 


The growth of scientific indus- 
trial management techniques,—of re- 
search experiment in the field of 
industrial sociality and psychology 
has taught us much about the be- 
havior of the individual and of the 
behavior of individuals in group 
situations. Now college curricula in 
business administration quite nor- 
mally include at least one course 
on human behavior in business and 
industry,—in human relations. 

The principles of. human relations 
are, of neither 
strange. are 


course, 
They 


new nor 


based on an 


attitude of goodwill toward others, 
applied in a common sense manner, 
and motivated by a belief in, or the 
experience of, certain standards of 
human conduct. They stem from the 
golden rule as written in Matthew 
V1ll—12—"Therefore all things 
whatsoever that ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

The realization that these ideals 
can be applied to every-day work 
problems in industry with good 
results, is a new development. It 
has followed late upon the develop- 
ment, in the western world, of pro- 
duction efficiency through better 
machines, better equipment and 
technical organization. Management 
now is very conscious of their value. 

But I would submit that those in 
sales management work have long 
been familiar with these thoughts, 
principles and techniques, perhaps 
without conscious knowledge or 
awareness of formulae and proced- 
ures. Certainly they have practised 
them. There is a certain satisfaction 
in seeing the principles of sales 
management being adapted to em- 
ployee relations generally. 
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$100°° CLAIM 


6 new prospects 


OUR CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
is our best insurance salesman 


A WNL Agent in Indiana reports: ''One claim settled promptly netted 6 new prospects. 
Two have been sold, the remainder need to be contacted."' 


Fast, efficient handling of claims is a WNL Agent's most serviceable selling tool. 
proud of the way WNL handles claims; and from grateful clients come new prospects, new 


(a) Retirement Income Pension Plan for WNL agents. 

(b) Group Life Insurance for WNL agents. 

(¢) Major Medical Disability Plan for WNL agents. 

(d) Attractive agent contracts including liberal renewals .. . 


If you are interested in joining this fast growing company, 


Write to E. H. METZ, CLU, 
Vice President, Director of Agencies. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in the State of Wisconsin. 
General Agency Openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana. 
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Out of this fundamental study of 
human relations has come a jargon 
all its own as personnel relations 
experts attempt to develop a vocabu- 
lary by which their ideas may be 
transferred. As one writer puts it, 
“Because the science of human 
relations is.in its infancy, its lan- 
guage, drawn as it is from the 
psychosocial area, is obscure.” For 
instance, “communications,” which 
to me has heretofore been associated 
with telephones, telegraphs and wire- 
less, now is a term related to per- 
sonnel relations. 

The development of such a lan- 
guage is essential if techniques are 
to be transferred. The late John 
Marshall Holcombe who was more 
articulate on the subject of human 
relations than most, once said: ““The 
idea that men who handle human 
relations must be born and not made, 
is fallacious.” Perhaps the miscon- 
ception stems from the fact that some 
men who have great capacity in 
handling people are quite incapable 
of describing their methods in a way 
that would permit their transference. 

Maybe an analysis of the agency 
officer’s responsibilities in the field 
of human relations will throw some 
light on the subject. A position as 
a company officer implies an interest 
in life insurance public and human 
relations in their broadest scope,— 
as they affect the buying public, the 
policyholders, the head office and 
branch office organization. Because 
of their understanding of such 
matters, based on daily contacts in 
these fields, officers have an import- 
ant contribution to make at all public 
and human relations policy levels. 
However, | believe I should narrow 
my consideration to the two areas 
where officers alone have a role to 
play. And it is probable that these 
are the most important areas for 
management in consequence. 

1. Role among fellow  officers— 
Officers owe it to their sales organi- 
zation to ensure good communica- 
tions between the head office and the 
field— both ways. They must create 
in the minds of head office associates 
an understanding of field problems, 
a genuine desire to do everything 
possible which might solve or allevi- 
ate these problems,—a willingness to 
co-operate in the sales effort. There 
must be agreement as to objectives 
and to the means of reaching them. 
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How to produce this happy situa- 
tion? Just as a salesman does,—by 
using all the ways and means of 
winning friends and _ influencing 
people. 

Just as important is the line of 
communication the other way,—the 
very important responsibility of in- 
terpreting the head office to the field. 
Underwriting decisions are not al- 
ways palatable ; company regulations 
do not always seem reasonable ; but 
a willingness to explain helps. A 
sincere effort to reconcile what may 
be conflicting points of view must 
be made. Company officers are at a 
focal point in this activity. 

2. Role within the sales organization 
—Here is where the chips are down. 
I mentioned earlier that management 
is most concerned with the forces 
influencing human behavior as they 
are related to success in the sales 
field. I suggested that these forces 
might be classified under two head- 
ings,—the human drives that spur 
on to achievement and the various 
atmospheric factors which produce 
the climate in which these drives 
may develop maximum strength and 
effectiveness. Perhaps we can sim- 
plify these as motivation and morale. 

It is my opinion that a company 
officer’s efforts can be most effective 
in the field of morale building, while 
motivation is more directly a func- 
tion of the branch manager. It is the 
former’s responsibility to produce 
the atmosphere,—the latter’s to 
intensify the drive. The head office 
man can provide the opportunity to 
make money,—he can plan sales 
contests, he can provide the oppor- 
tunity for promotion, this is all back- 
ground, the scenery on the stage. It 
is primarily the job of managers to 
motivate—“to make him want to 
enough.” They must provide the 
individual spurs within the pattern 
the company establishes. 

It is true that company officers 
cannot divorce themselves entirely 
from the manager’s use of motivat- 
ing forces—but because they are 
removed from the day to day associa- 
tion between manager and agent they 
must rely on him. It follows that 
they must insure to the best of their 
ability, through training and super- 
vision, that he motivates intelligently. 

This atmosphere, this environ- 
ment, the creation of which is their 
particular responsibility, is adequate 
only in the degree to which it fulfills 
For July, 1956 
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the basic needs of salesmen. What 
are these basic human needs and 
what can the agency officer do to 
produce the job environment that 
satisfies them? 

A writer on the subject of human 
needs defined them as: (1) man’s 
sense of dignity. This is the convic- 
tion that man has basic human rights 
that others must respect. It includes 
emotions connected with self esteem, 
the need for self expression, the 
desire for self improvement and ad- 
vancement, the desire for success in 


one’s work and the satisfaction of 
being useful. (2) The need for the 
esteem of others. Men crave recog- 
nition, the feeling of being respected 
and the confidence that they will be 
treated fairly as individuals. (3) The 
instinct of survival. Each of us is 
driven by a desire for food, clothing, 
housing and the other essentials of 
modern standards of living. (4) 
The need for security. Men want 
assurance that not only today’s needs 
will be met for self and family but 
(Continued on the next page) 
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a reasonable expectation that to- 
morrow’s needs will also be met. 


What can be done under these 
headings? Perhaps the most prac- 


tical way to answer these questions 
is to outline what we try to do in 
our There is room for 
disagreement as to the relative merits 
of our ideas, but there can be no 
disagreement as to the importance of 
the goal, What can 
we do to cater to our agent's sense 
of dignity, his need for self esteem, 
self expression, his desire for self 
improvement and advancement. 
We think that a man responds to 
his physical surroundings. If he is to 
develop self respect, self esteem and 
a sense of personal dignity he should 
have the 


company. 


good morale. 


kind of work environment 
that encourages such development, 
so we provide him with a bright, 
well planned and colorful branch 
office. We try to furnish every agent 
who certain stage in 
development with a private office, 
or a semi-private office where space 
requirements are limited. We hold 
him up to himself as an important 


reaches a 


Since We’re 
in the 


Same Boat 


member of the business community, 
so we should give at least that much 
substance to the conception. We try 
to keep an adequate branch office 
staff and we inculcate in them the 
attitude that the agent is the most 
important man in their lives. Service 
to him is paramount. 

In keeping with this philosophy 
we furnish him with personal sta- 
tionery—using our minimum pro- 
duction club qualification as the 
standard, and we gear part of our 
advertising and sales promotional 
policy to ministering to his self 
respect as an individual ; we person- 
alize it. Our advertising is divided 
between company name recognition 
and these personalized ads where his 
picture appears with some such 
caption as ‘‘a good name to remember 
when considering life insurance.” 
Our sales promotional material, sales 
pamphlets and mailing pieces are also 
imprinted with his name and picture. 
They are his. 

How can we nurture his desire for 
self improvement and advancement ? 
By the provision of an adequate 
training procedure. It is not perfect 
by any means, but it does guide 
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him along the well marked trail, 
through elementary to advanced 
knowledge and skills under super- 
vision, and then to his C.L.U. 
designation. 

If he desires advancement beyond 
the scope of selling itself, we have a 
study and action course leading 
through supervision to management. 

In my estimation it is essential to 
good morale that promotion to super- 
visory and managerial rank come 
from within our own organization. I 
recognize that this principle cannot 
always be followed, but we try hard. 
Our people know that this is our 
company policy and they see many 
examples of it. They are assured 
that they can get advancement when 
merited within our own organization. 


The writer | quoted earlier said 
men feel a need for the esteem of 
others,—they crave recognition. All 
of those in the agency field work 
hard to furnish their organizations 
with ample ego recognition. In our 
company we try not to miss a single 
bet. We use plenty of pictures in 
our field magazine. We publicize 
our “Man of the Month.” We write 
personal letters to recognize personal 
achievements,—to mark  anniver- 
saries. We encourage our agents to 
contribute articles to the magazine, 
to participate in agency meetings and 
convention programs. We like them 
to visit the head office and whenever 
possible on our field trips we try 
to visit with them in their homes. 
In our last annual report we featured 
one of our sales representatives. 


The third group of basic needs is 
associated with the instinct for 
survival. It embraces the desire for 
food and the essentials of a high 
standard of living. The compensation 
plan provided for our agent’s con- 
tract is just about typical. It 
permits him to develop ample income 
through standard first-vear commis- 
sions, bonuses related to volume 
and quality of business, renewals 
throughout the premium paying life- 
time of the policies he puts in force. 
There is plenty of income available 
to the man whose basic urge is strong 
enough. 

If he wants the assurance of 
security not only for today but for 
tomorrow too, we provide that also. 
The contract not only gives him 
continuing renewals but there is also 
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a contributory pension, hospitaliza- 
tion and medical benefits, group life 
insurance. We have just recently 
extended these latter benefits on a 
modified basis to agents who go on 
pension. 

Perhaps financial security is not 
everything. Maybe emotional secur- 
ity is important too. Selling life 
insurance is filled with emotional 
disturbances, It is characterized by 
high hopes often turned into disap- 
pointments, optimism changed into 
disillusionment, the prizes of life 
wrenched from one’s grasp without 
warning. Our people need some- 
thing solid to cling to. Consequently 
we try to avoid sudden changes, par- 
ticularly in regard to financial ar- 
rangements. In every way we 
attempt to instil in our field organi- 
zation a sense of belonging. 


Familiar Methods 


I could go on enumerating these 
items designed to establish a morale 
background, but everyone is thor- 
oughly familiar with them. Most 
companies do the same things. 

We might say that these are the 
mechanical manifestations, the appli- 
cation of the underlying principles 
of human relations to the job of sales 
management. We manipulate these 
things in the service of human 
purposes. Maybe we are in danger 
of putting too much emphasis on the 
mechanics,—on the formula,—in our 
desire to develop a_ transferable 
technique in human relations at the 
expense of the underlying personal 
characteristics we ourselves must 
develop to have good morale. 





One of the veteran members of 
our section not too long ago was 
riding with me in a train bound for 
a meeting in Hartford. During the 
course of our conversation he ques- 
tioned the advisabitity of exposing 
the younger men in our agency de- 
partments to the annual and other 
meetings of the L.1.A.M.A., an or- 
ganization devoted so extensively to 
scientific research. He felt that from 
the subjects there discussed, they 
might conclude that agency manage- 
ment was entirely a matter of scien- 
tific principles, of formulae, which, 
if followed closely, would ensure 
success. He was afraid that too 
intense dedication to the pursuit of 
technical competence in this field 
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might minimize that vital ingredient, 
—the heart. Maybe there is some- 
thing in what he says. 

It is in this area, the realm of the 
spirit, that the transference of ideas 
becomes most difficult and it is here 


that the language of scientific per- 
sonnel relations fumbles. It is diffi- 
cult to describe or define those inner 
qualities which characterize the good 
morale builder. My friend has them. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Maybe “consideration” is one of 
them or perhaps “sensitivity.” 

In this same vein, a noted journal- 
ist has made this comment: “Ours 
is a pragmatic age, without ecstasy, 
in which the experiences of the soul 
are rejected as hysterias; in which 
nothing is worthy of faith unless 
it can be proved—which is, in 
itself, the rejection of Faith. As 
a concomitant, we look askance at 
intensity of conviction and feeling, 
finding them embarrassing, uncom- 
fortable, somehow shy-making.” 

We, whose whole life is dealing 
with people, cannot afford to be em- 
barrassed, uncomfortable, or “‘shy- 
making” when thinking or talking 
about these things. Perhaps it is 
only with age, with long successful 
experience, that this mellowness 
comes. Perhaps only then can we 
risk being thought soft or easy or 
“a sentimental old fool” but unless 
we are willing to accept the fact that 
human relations are more a thing 
of the heart, the soul, the spirit, 
than of scientific formulae, we can- 
not do our job effectively. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


JAMES A. FINIGAN, JR., Scarsdale, 
N. Y., business executive, has been 
appointed chief insurance director 
of the Veterans Administration ef- 
fective June 1. He succeeds Charles 
Gordon Beck, who retired after 
thirty-seven years of government 
service. VA services nearly 6,500,- 
000 active GI insurance policies, 
with a face value of more than $40 
billion. 

Mr. Finigan formerly was a sales 
manager with the Remington Rand 
Univac Division of the Sperry Rand 
Corporation. 


LIFE EMPLOYEES 


NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
men and women were employed full- 
time in the life insurance business 
at the start of this year, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. A survey 
just completed by the Institute 
shows 398,300 employees on January 
1, a rise of 14,000 over a year ago, 
and 137,000 more than ten years ago. 

The post-war increase in per- 


sonnel has not been as sharp as the 
rise in buying and ownership of life 
insurance, however, with the result 
that the work accomplished per em- 
ployee has increased materially in 
these years. While the home office 
ranks have increased by 59% in the 
years since the end of World War 
II, the amount of life insurance 
handled by them has _ increased 
145%. At the same time, while the 
agency sales and field service ranks 
have increased by 51% in these same 
years, the annual purchases of life 
insurance have risen by 235%. 
Total home office employees num- 
bered 127,800 on January 1, com- 
pared with 125,700 a year ago and 
80,500 in 1945. In the agency sales 
and field service ranks, this year’s 
total is 228,100, compared with 217,- 
600 a year ago and 150,700 in 1945. 
The number of women agents has 
declined from 7,100 in 1945, then at 
a peak due to war manpower short- 
age, to 5,500 this year, but the 
number of women agency managers 
and assistants has increased from 
100 to 500 in these years. In addi- 
tion, there are now 42,400 cashiers 
and clerks in the agency offices. 
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COMMISSIONERS 
MEETING 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of In- 
surance Commissioners, meeting in 
St. Louis in late May, was con- 
fronted with a problem which on its 
face concerns the regulation of ac- 
cident and health insurance advertis- 
ing but which some feel involves 
the whole structure of state super- 
vision of insurance. The problem 
was brought to a head by the recent 
Federal Trade Commission’s three 
to two decision in the American 
Hospital and Life Insurance Com- 
pany case in which it asserted juris- 
diction. The approximately one 
thousand persons who attended this 
87th annual meeting heard Commis- 
sioner Leggett of Missouri, presi- 
dent of the association, outline one 
approach in his remarks to the first 
general session. He proposed that 
the commissioners ask Congress for 
legislation which would restrict Fed- 
eral activity in the field. Calling it 
“the most serious crisis” in the his- 
tory of state regulation, Commis- 
sioner Leggett laid the blame on 
Federal agencies which he said were 
attempting to enlarge the area of 
their operations. Mr. Leggett also 
proposed a basic uniform insurance 
code to be adopted by all the states. 


It was subsequently announced 
that rather than make the appeal for 
clarifying legislation as had been 
suggested, the NAIC will join with 
the American Hospital and Life In- 
surance Company in an appeal to the 
Federal Courts from the Federal 
Trade Commission’s decision. The 
jurisdiction question may thus again 
reach the Supreme Court. Briefs 
from the attorneys general of the 
various states will be invited. A 
resolution declared that the FTC’s 
jurisdiction “is contrary to the intent 
of Congress as plainly expressed in 
the McCarran Act” and “constitutes 
an unwarranted assumption of 
power” by that body. 


Other business at the convention 
included the appointment of a special 
committee to study the advisability 
of developing a new standard mor- 
tality table for the calculation of 
reserves that will reflect continued 
improvement in mortality. Alfred 
N. Guertin, actuary of the American 
Life Convention, made the sugges- 
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tion on behalf of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 


An interpretative guide for the 
accident and health advertising rules 
adopted by the NAIC last year was 
prepared by a subcommittee at this 
year’s meeting. Thomas R. Pansing, 
chairman of the committee and di- 
rector of insurance of Nebraska con- 
ducted a public hearing on the guide. 
It was decided not to make the guide 
a part of the official proceedings of 
the association and not to recom- 
mend adoption by the various states 
as an official document. Some lan- 
guage changes were made although 
not those asked for by the direct mail 
carriers. Concentration during the 
next ’six months will be on making 
whatever changes are necessary to 
the advertising code itself. 


In the closing sessions of the 
convention, the association elected 
Commissioner Robert B. Taylor of 
Oregon as president for the coming 
year. Joseph A. Navarre, Michigan, 
was elected vice president, and 
George A. Bowles of Virginia, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. J. Byron 
Saunders, casualty commissioner of 


Texas, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 





THREE SCORE AND TEN 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF LIFE of Amer- 
ica’s wage-earners and their families 
has reached the Biblical three score 
and ten, according to statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. A study of provisional 
mortality data for 1955 shows that 
the expectation of life at birth rose 
to a new high of seventy years. This 
is an increase of about one third of 
a year since 1954, and of more than 
five years in the last decade, Since 
1909, the increase has amounted to 
nearly twenty-four years. 


OLD AGE INCOME 


OvER HALF of the 65 and older 
groups of people in America have an 
assured income for life under a 
public or private retirement pro- 
gram. A large number are receiving 
retirement income from more than 
one source—for example, a private 
pension and Social Security. 
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Abuse 


A. B. HALVERSON 
Assistant Vice President 
Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California 


T IS EVIDENT that if the insurance 
| arabe is to provide hospital and 
surgical benefits at a reasonable and 
saleable premium rate, it must take 
some active interest and help to 
control the problems caused by ex- 
ploitation of health insurance bene- 
fits. Obviously, the ultimate control 
of the situation must have the co- 
operation of all parties involved, 
namely the doctor, the hospital, the 
patient, the policyholder and the in- 
surance carrier. 

We are told that only a small 
percentage of the numerical total of 
the members of the medical profes- 
sion, the hospitals and even the 
patients, are involved in the misuse 
or over-use of the benefits provided. 
I believe everyone will agree with 
that statement. 


Widespread Increases 


Practically all of the companies in 
1952 were required to make wide- 
spread increases in the premium 
rates for health insurance and our 
company was right along with the 
rest of them. However, it was the 
conclusion of our management that 
premium rate increases may not be 
the entire answer, as we had numer- 
ous instances where premium in- 
creases of a substantial nature had 
been made only to find that the loss 
ratio remained at the same level or 
higher than that prior to the in- 
crease. In looking over our claims 
and claims statistics, they showed 
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some very odd variations which gave 
us cause for concern. 

In the early part of 1953 we 
launched upon an organized cam- 
paign to work with the doctors and 
hospitals, as well as the policyhold- 
ers, to determine the reasons for cer- 
tain irregularities and unusually 
high claims. This program was pri- 
marily conducted in the Southern 
California area direct from our home 
office. In this way it could be ob- 
served and supervised closely. At 
the same time, we had—and still 
have—in the area a substantial vol- 
ume of group hospital and surgical 
business. 

Like any other company, we had 
claims investigators who would con- 
tact the claimants or doctors to clear 
questionable facts to facilitate pay- 
ment of claims. While the best man 
from this group was assigned to this 
function, the service of another well- 
trained individual who had consid- 
erable experience as a credit and 
insurance investigator was also 
secured. It cannot be over-empha- 
sized that you must have a man of 
the highest caliber to represent you 
when working on this project. The 
results are directly proportional to 
the quality of effort expended. 

Their job was not only to investi- 
gate facts but also to dig deeper into 
the reasons for irregular charges of 
any nature appearing on the bills of 
claim blanks submitted with the 
proofs. It was soon learned that it 
was necessary for claim files to be 
processed by these two men prior 
to payment of the benefits in ques- 
tion, rather than work on the case 
after the settlement. Obviously this 
was necessary in order to gain maxi- 


of Health Insurance 


mum corrective effects, as a paid 
claim under these circumstances is 
like a dead horse. Everybody was 
sympathetic, but what could you do 
about it? 

Admittedly, this may delay final 
settlement but it does not result in 
an adverse reaction from the policy- 
holder or claimant if properly 
handled. By this I mean you must 
notify your policyholder what you 
plan to do and why and, at the same 
time, assure him you will see that 
the claim in- question is handled 
fairly and promptly following your 
inquiry. Our policyholders have, in 
every instance, been quite coopera- 
tive when they knew the story and 
were brought in from the beginning. 
Also the broker and our sales de- 
partment were likewise interested. 
Thus, the reaction to a delay in pay- 
ment became an asset to us in our 
procedure rather than a liability. In 
the event there was a reduction in 
the amount of charges on the claim, 
a release was obtained to protect the 
claimant so that the reduction would 
not subsequently be billed or passed 
on to him direct. 


Relationship With Hospitals 


At this point you may be inter- 
ested to know of our current rela- 
tionship with the hospitals in the 
area where we have been operating 
this experiment. After one year’s 
operation or in 1954, one of our 
executives met with the Southern 
California Association of Hospital 
Administrators. This was a meeting 
in conjunction with the Health In- 
surance Council. It developed as a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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result of the general discussion and 
inquiry on some specific cases that 
the hospital administrators were in- 
terested in our work. The cases un- 
der discussion involved institutions 
which were small and operating in- 
dependently rather than following 
the principles of the association. It 
proved these institutions in question 
were also a source of trouble to the 
major hospitals whom we have 
found to be most cooperative. The 
larger institutions are run in a busi- 
nesslike manner and their fees or 
charges are generally on a pre- 
determined formula. 


Combined Efforts 

The policing power of a hospital 
association is in the form of warn- 
ings or directional suggestions 
which member institutions may ac- 
cept or reject as they desire. Any 
activity in the same general area 
where the association or group has 
been working adds_ considerable 
impetus to their efforts. Thus, the 
combined efforts have given results 
that might not have been attained 
independently. 

One distinct advantage that we 


have realized is a better understand- 
ing of the insurance problems facing 
the hospital. For example, during 
an investigation we found that one 
of the very large hospitals was as 
concerned with our procedure as we 
were with theirs. Because of this 
report, a round table discussion was 
held with the management of the 
hospital and top personnel of our 
company. This meeting permitted 
both organizations to replace the 
friction that existed with mutual re- 
spect for each other. Since that time 
we have received valuable assistance 
from that particular hospital and 
presently we enjoy a very pleasant 
relationship. 

From one point of view it would 
seem from first glance that hospitals 
could be classified into two groups— 
the vast majority being highly 
reputable well-run organizations 
and a minority group who are out 
to exploit the prudent people who 
have insurance. Actually, however, 
there is a third segment almost as 
large. These are institutions which, 
because of size and management, 
have no truly effective method of 
calculating charges. In some cases, 
bills are rendered by clerks who 
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have only a rule of thumb formula 
for calculating drug charges. When 
asked to supply a detailed listing of 
the drugs administered and the 
prices charged for them, they are 
lost. Incidentally, we have found 
that when we ask for a detailed 
breakdown of the drug charges, it 
often results in a reduced billing. 

There have been cases where we 
have found that we have been 
charged a certain amount for a small 
quantity of a particular drug on one 
claim and on the next one we are 
charged less for a larger quantity of 
the same drug. The itemized listing 
of charges will, in many instances, 
bear no relationship to the sum- 
marized billing for the same case. 
Even such stable charges as labo- 
ratory, X-ray and use of the oper- 
ating room, will vary when these 
organizations are asked to submit 
a duplicate or itemized bill. 

In many cases we are convinced 
these institutions are not purposely 
attempting to submit erroneous bills. 
Rather, they lack sufficient execu- 
tive knowledge to establish an ac- 
counting system to produce the 
same answer twice. Where there 
seems to be an honest desire, our 
men have suggested that they look 
at the system used by another insti- 
tution and we know that there have 
been some good accounting systems 
adopted in the more conscientious 
institutions. 


Comparing Charges 


Oftentimes, particular claim situ- 
ations can only be brought to light 
by comparing accumulated charges 
from one institution with an aver- 
age for similar disabilities from all 
institutions. For example, when we 
averaged a substantial number of 
claims in the Los Angeles area on 
appendectomies, we found the aver- 
age hospital bill was slightly less than 
$200 per claim with an average daily 
room and board cost of $15.75. 
Taking a specific institution, we 
found the average cost of hospital- 
ization for appendectomies to be 
$346 per claim with a daily room 
and board charge of only $11.50. As 
you know, generally, hospital room 
and board is limited to a fixed re- 
imbursement per day while special 
services are governed only by a 
maximum amount. Thus, in addi- 
tion to having an average bill 75% 
higher than we would normally 
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anticipate, the billing techniques of 
this hospital ask that we pay an 
even higher percentage of their bill 
than we would cover for the aver- 
age. 

A survey was made recently of 
charges made by all hospitals in the 
los Angeles area and the pattern 
developed was quite interesting to 
us. This study was broken down by 
the size of the institution, using fifty- 
bed increments for comparison pur- 
poses. 

Here’s what we found in the sur- 
vey: 


In the up to fifty bed hospitals, the 
daily room and board charge aver- 
aged $14.96 and special services 
averaged $22.28 per day. In the 
fifty-one to one hundred bed class, 
room and board rose to $16 per 
day while special services fell to 
$20.10 per day. In the one hundred 
and one to two hundred bed class, 
room and board rose to $16.38 while 
special services were reduced to 
$16.55. For the larger hospitals 
over two hundred beds, the average 
compared favorably to that in the 
one hundred to two hundred bed 
class. Apparently, the larger hos- 
pitals are more realistic as to their 
room and board charge and more 
reasonable as to special services 
charges. It is only when a com- 
parison of costs for like disabilities 
in the large and small hospitals is 
made that the problem really solidi- 
fies. A fifty bed category has been 
chosen as a breaking point between 
large and small hospitals, not be- 
cause there is anything magic about 
the figure but rather for ease of 
study. Obviously, there are several 
excellent low cost institutions in 
the small class and there are some 
high cost institutions included in 
the large class. 

Using five selected disabilities as a 
guide, cost comparisons were made 
between large and small hospitals. 
In four out of the five categories 
studied, the small hospital cost 
which would be the amount paid 
under a normal plan ranged from 
17% to 31% more than comparable 
confinements in larger institutions. 
Even the cost of the anesthetist was 
greater in a small hospital for com- 
parable surgery, to the extent of 
41% in one category. 

In the overall pictures, it appears 
that confinements are more than 
12% longer, special services are 

(Continued on page 86) 
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QUESTION 6 


(a and b) In recent years our 
Federal court system has been 
criticized by many legal and polit- 
ical writers. Several proposals 
for substantial changes have been 
suggested. 

(1) Analyze the principal crit- 
icisms that have been 
leveled against the Fed- 
eral judicial system. 

(2) Describe and evaluate the 
proposals that have been 
made to overcome the 
principal criticisms that 
have been leveled against 
the Federal judicial sys- 
tem. 

(c) In the many cases that 
come before the Federal courts 
each year there are some involv- 
ing legal remedy and some in- 
volving equitable remedy. Ex- 
plain the difference between (1) 
a legal remedy, and (2) an equi- 
table remedy, and describe two 
important examples of each type 
of remedy. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a and b) (1) Criticisms that 
have been leveled against the Fed- 
eral judicial system may be classified 
as those criticisms relating to the 
qualifications of Federal judges and 
those relating to the administrative 
organization and procedure of the 
judicial system. Criticisms that 
have been leveled against the qualifi- 
cations of Federal judges are that 
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the relatively low salaries, the polit- 
ical nature of appointments, the ab- 
sence of compulsory retirement, and 
the lack of formal qualifications for 
Federal judgeships result in the ap- 
pointment and continued service of 
some Federal judges who are not as 
highly qualified as would be desired. 
The possession of such qualities as 
legal knowledge, impartiality, and 
independence of judgment should 
be of more concern than whether 
the appointee conforms to the wishes 
and demands of active pressure 
groups. 

Criticisms that have been leveled 
against the administrative organiza- 
tion and procedure of the judicial 
system are that the Federal judicial 
system i3 complex and unwieldly ; 
that dockets are overcrowded be- 
cause of an insufficient number of 
judges, delays in procedures, and 
the great number of insignificant 
cases that are allowed to come be- 
fore the courts; that the method of 
appointments to Federal courts re- 
moves the Federal courts from 
popular control; and that there is a 
lack of uniformity in lower court de- 
cisions. It has also been charged 
that Federal courts have too much 
power, and that individual judges 
at times have too much power. 
Courts are empowered to invalidate 
acts of Congress and state legisla- 
tures, as well as actions of admin- 
istrative officials and agencies, by a 
simple majority. 

(2) Proposals which have been 
made to overcome the principal crit- 
icisms that have been leveled against 
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the Federal judicial system include 
proposals to improve the methods of 
appointment and the qualifications 
of Federal judges by setting up an 
independent commission to prepare 
a list of qualified persons from which 
judges would be selected, and pro- 
posals to amend the Constitution to 
specify qualifications for Federal 
judges. It has been suggested also 
that the judges appointed, preferably 
by the President and from lists pre- 
pared by commissions, should be re- 
quired to face the electorate on the 
basis of their records after a short 
period of service. This would estab- 
lish a measure of popular control 
where none exists at the present time 
and answer the criticism that Fed- 
eral judges are too often appointed 
for political reason rather than be- 
cause of their judicial competence. 

There have also been proposals to 
increase the number of judges in 
the various courts. The suggestion 
has also been made that judges be 
transferred from one district to an- 
other to receive the crowded dockets 
in certain districts. This reduction 
or more equitable distribution of the 
work load for each Federal judge 
would assist in relieving the con- 
siderable backlog of court cases, ex- 
pedite the administration of justice, 
and enable the judges to make their 
decisions under conditions of less 
pressure. 

The use of advisory judicial opin- 
ions has been proposed and several 
state constitutions authorize the state 
supreme court to issue them. It is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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doubtful, however, whether the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court would do so 
even if Congress were expressly to 
authorize it. The Supreme court 
has consistently held that its juris- 
diction is limited to cases or con- 
troversies and does not extend to 
the rendering of advisory opinions. 
Advisory opinions might, of course, 
avert much confusion and expense 
resulting from the enactment of 
laws which are enforced until they 
are invalidated. 

A proposal being currently ad- 
vanced for reducing the work load 
of the judiciary is the greater use 
of “administrative adjudication” 
wherein an administrative agency 
would investigate and settle disputes 
involving private parties. This pro- 
posal would expedite the settlement 
of many cases outside of the courts. 
It has been charged that the vesting 
of judicial authority in an admin- 
istrative agency has often resulted 
in arbitrary and inequitable deci- 
sions, but such need not be the case 
if ample opportunity is afforded for 
judicial review of “administrative 
adjudication.” 

Another proposal receiving some 
support is the establishment of more 
specialized courts for special prob- 
lems—similar to our tax courts and 
patents and customs court. Adop- 
tion of this proposal would place the 
special type cases in a court particu- 
larly qualified and competent to 
handle them. The other courts 
would thus be freed to deal with 
cases not so highly specialized. 

A system of pre-trial hearings has 
been tried in a few city courts and 
provision for their use in Federal 
courts was made in 1937-38. By 
more extensive use of pre-trial hear- 
ings the trial courts could be relieved 
of a considerable number of cases 
which would normally consume from 
several hours to several days each. 
It would also mean that when a case 
which has been pre-tried comes to 
formal trial, the issues of fact and 
law have already been clarified. 

To limit the power of the court 
and of individual judges it has been 
proposed that in order to declare an 
act of Congress unconstitutional, 
seven out of the nine judges must 
concur. It has also been proposed 
that decisions of unconstitutionality 
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be submitted to Congress, which 
might override the judicial veto by 
a two-thirds vote in the same way 
that it may override the executive 
veto. Both of these proposals would 
limit the power of the Supreme court 
and revolutionize our whole struc- 
ture of government. 

(c) A legal remedy is one pro- 
vided by formal law such as consti- 
tutional law, statutory law, or com- 
mon law. Examples of legal rem- 
edies are damage suits resulting 
from breach of contract or negli- 
gence, and bankruptcy proceedings. 

An equitable remedy is one pro- 
vided by the courts in situations in 
which formal law is inadequate to 
deal with the situation. For exam- 
ple, an order to reform a contract as 
a result of an error between the con- 
tracting parties or an order for 
specific performance on the part of 
one party to a contract when legal 
remedies are inadequate to deal with 
the situations are equitable remedies. 
An injunction, which is a type of 
restraining order handed down by 
the court, is also an equitable rem- 
edy. 


QUESTION 7 


(a and b) According to an 
eminent authority in the field of 
government, “One of the greatest 
dangers in much of the legisla- 
tion enacted in recent years is 
found in the creation of commis- 
sions and similar administrative 
agencies which have been given 
the power to make rulings and 
regulations necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the legislation. 
The rulings and regulations of 
administrative agencies have 
come to be known as administra- 
tive adjudication.” Discuss (1) 
the advantages of administrative 
adjudication, (2) the dangers of 
administrative adjudication, and 
(3) measures that have been 
adopted by Congress to correct 
the abuses. 

(c) “Although freedom of ex- 
pression is protected by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution, the courts have 
held that freedom of expression 
by speech or press is not ab- 
solute and limitless.” 

(1) Describe the nature of 

the protection of free- 
dom of expression af- 


forded by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution. 

principal limitations that 
What are some of the 
have been imposed upon 
freedom of speech and 
freedom of press? 


(2) 


Answer to Question 7 

(a and b) (1) Advantages of 
administrative adjudication are that 
this type of judicial process results 
in greater flexibility in handling 
cases because of discretion vested in 
the administrator and more prompt 
decisions because of the informality 
of the process. Generally, cases han- 
dled through administrative adjudi- 
cation result in lower costs to the 
participants. It is said also that this 
process frequently results in greater 
equity to the parties because of the 
opportunity to bring expert knowl- 
edge to bear upon particular cases. 
Another advantage of administra- 
tive adjudication is the uniformity 
in making and interpreting rulings 
resulting from the fact that both the 
rulings and their interpretation are 
made by the same agency. 

(2) The principal dangers of ad- 
ministrative adjudication are that 
the administrators involved may be 
prejudiced or may not be fully 
qualified. These dangers arise from 
the political nature of appointments, 
from the influence of interest groups 
on the appointing officers, and from 
the possible abuse of the personal 
discretion given the administrators. 
It is also possible that the right of 
individuals to due process of law 
may not be safeguarded in cases han- 
dled by administrative adjudication, 
since formal rules of evidence are 
not always binding and the admin- 
istrators lack judicial training. The 
lack of finality of decisions due to 
the fact that parties to the case may 
appeal to the courts and the over- 
lapping of jurisdiction of various 
agencies may also be disadvantages. 
The incentive to greater growth of 
bureaucracy also has been suggested 
as a danger of administrative ad- 
judication. 

(3) The principal measures that 
have been adopted by Congress to 
correct the abuses of administrative 
adjudication are included in the Ad- 
ministrative procedures act of 1946. 
This Act was intended to correct 
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abuses of administrative adjudica- 
tion by making somewhat easier the 
appeal to the courts from decisions 
handed down, and by giving the 
courts a broader basis for review of 
the decisions made. The Act sepa- 
rated the process of prosecution 
from that of adjudication and gave 
interested parties and trade groups 
a greater voice in the rule-making 
process itself. It made the affairs of 
the commissions involved subject to 
the influence of public opinion to a 
greater degree by requiring commis- 
sions to submit annual reports to 
Congress and by giving full publicity 
to the methods of operations of the 
commissions involved. The Act also 
provided that persons interested in 
any case being heard by a commis- 
sion may appear before the commis- 
sion. 

(ce) (1) The First and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion protect freedom of expression 
by providing safeguards for the 
rights of persons to express opin- 
ions orally, in writing, and in print, 
and enter into political discussions 
and criticisms along with the inter- 
change of ideas and opinions gen- 
erally. The First Amendment spe- 
cifically denies Congress the right to 
pass laws which would abridge the 
freedom of speech or of the press or 
which would deprive people of the 
right to assemble, and to petition 
the government. 

The Fourteenth Amendment pro- 
hibits the individual states from en- 
forcing any law which would abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States or which 
would “deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due 
process of law . . .” 

(2) Freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press are subject to a 
number of limitations. The provi- 
sions of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution do 
not permit the utterance or publica- 
tion of libel, the disobedience of laws, 
or the defamation of our govern- 
ment. These provisions also pro- 
hibit the giving of aid and comfort 
through speech, publications, or any 
other means to foreign nations wag- 
ing war against the United States. 
Freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press are also limited by the 
necessity to preserve the security of 
the United States by keeping certain 
classified information secret. The 
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right of freedom of speech should not 
be construed to mean the unre- 
stricted right to speak in such a man- 
ner as to impair the health and hap- 
piness of others. For example, a 
citizen does not have the right to 
yell, “fire,” in a crowded movie house 
merely to assert his right of freedom 
of speech. In general, protection of 
the public order and national se- 
curity is considered of higher im- 
portance than individual freedom of 
speech or freedom of the press. 


QUESTION 8 


Two of the most important 
fiscal functions of government at 
any level are budgeting and ac- 
counting. The Federal Budget- 
ing and Accounting act of 1921 
made significant contributions to 
the administration of these func- 
tions in creating the Bureau of 
the Budget and the General Ac- 
counting Office. The Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget is ap- 
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doubtful, however, whether the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court would do so 
even if Congress were expressly to 
authorize it. The Supreme court 
has consistently held that its juris- 
diction is limited to cases or con- 
troversies and does not extend to 
the rendering of advisory opinions. 
Advisory opinions might, of course, 
avert much confusion and expense 
resulting from the enactment of 
laws which are enforced until they 
are invalidated. 

A proposal being currently ad- 
vanced for reducing the work load 
of the judiciary is the greater use 
of “administrative adjudication” 
wherein an administrative agency 
would investigate and settle disputes 
involving private parties. This pro- 
posal would expedite the settlement 
of many cases outside of the courts. 
It has been charged that the vesting 
of judicial authority in an admin- 
istrative agency has often resulted 
in arbitrary and inequitable deci- 
sions, but such need not be the case 
if ample opportunity is afforded for 
judicial review of “administrative 
adjudication.” 

Another proposal receiving some 
support is the establishment of more 
specialized courts for special prob- 
lems—similar to our tax courts and 
patents and customs court. Adop- 
tion of this proposal would place the 
special type cases in a court particu- 
larly qualified and competent to 
handle them. The other courts 
would thus be freed to deal with 
cases not so highly specialized. 

A system of pre-trial hearings has 
been tried in a few city courts and 
provision for their use in Federal 
courts was made in 1937-38. By 
more extensive use of pre-trial hear- 
ings the trial courts could be relieved 
of a considerable number of cases 
which would normally consume from 
several hours to several days each. 
It would also mean that when a case 
which has been pre-tried comes to 
formal trial, the issues of fact and 
law have already been clarified. 

To limit the power of the court 
and of individual judges it has been 
proposed that in order to declare an 
act of Congress unconstitutional, 
seven out of the nine judges must 
concur. It has also been proposed 
that decisions of unconstitutionality 
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be submitted to Congress, which 
might override the judicial veto by 
a two-thirds vote in the same way 
that it may override the executive 
veto. Both of these proposals would 
limit the power of the Supreme court 
and revolutionize our whole struc- 
ture of government. 

(c) A legal remedy is one pro- 
vided by formal law such as consti- 
tutional law, statutory law, or com- 
mon law. Examples of legal rem- 
edies are damage suits resulting 
from breach of contract or negli- 
gence, and bankruptcy proceedings. 

An equitable remedy is one pro- 
vided by the courts in situations in 
which formal law is inadequate to 
deal with the situation. For exam- 
ple, an order to reform a contract as 
a result of an error between the con- 
tracting parties or an order for 
specific performance on the part of 
one party to a contract when legal 
remedies are inadequate to deal with 
the situations are equitable remedies. 
An injunction, which is a type of 
restraining order handed down by 
the court, is also an equitable rem- 
edy. 


QUESTION 7 


(a and b) According to an 
eminent authority in the field of 
government, “One of the greatest 
dangers in much of the legisla- 
tion enacted in recent years is 
found in the creation of commis- 
sions and similar administrative 
agencies which have been given 
the power to make rulings and 
regulations necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the legislation. 
The rulings and regulations of 
administrative agencies have 
come to be known as administra- 
tive adjudication.” Discuss (1) 
the advantages of administrative 
adjudication, (2) the dangers of 
administrative adjudication, and 
(3) measures that have been 
adopted by Congress to correct 
the abuses. 

(c) “Although freedom of ex- 
pression is protected by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution, the courts have 
held that freedom of expression 
by speech or press is not ab- 
solute and limitless.” 

(1) Describe the nature of 

the protection of free- 
dom of expression af- 





forded by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution. 

principal limitations that 
What are some of the 
have been imposed upon 
freedom of speech and 
freedom of press? 


(2) 


Answer to Question 7 


(a and b) (1) Advantages of 
administrative adjudication are that 
this type of judicial process results 
in greater flexibility in handling 
cases because of discretion vested in 
the administrator and more prompt 
decisions because of the informality 
of the process. Generally, cases han- 
dled through administrative adjudi- 
cation result in lower costs to the 
participants. It is said also that this 
process frequently results in greater 
equity to the parties because of the 
opportunity to bring expert knowl- 
edge to bear upon particular cases. 
Another advantage of administra- 
tive adjudication is the uniformity 
in making and interpreting rulings 
resulting from the fact that both the 
rulings and their interpretation are 
made by the same agency. 

(2) The principal dangers of ad- 
ministrative adjudication are that 
the administrators involved may be 
prejudiced or may not be fully 
qualified. These dangers arise from 
the political nature of appointments, 
from the influence of interest groups 
on the appointing officers, and from 
the possible abuse of the personal 
discretion given the administrators. 
It is also possible that the right of 
individuals to due. process of law 
may not be safeguarded in cases han- 
dled by administrative adjudication, 
since formal rules of evidence are 
not always binding and the admin- 
istrators lack judicial training. The 
lack of finality of decisions due to 
the fact that parties to the case may 
appeal to the courts and the over- 
lapping of jurisdiction of various 
agencies may also be disadvantages. 
The incentive to greater growth of 
bureaucracy also has been suggested 
as a danger of administrative ad- 
judication. 

(3) The principal measures that 
have been adopted by Congress to 
correct the abuses of administrative 
adjudication are included in the Ad- 
ministrative procedures act of 1946. 
This Act was intended to correct 
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abuses of administrative adjudica- 
tion by making somewhat easier the 
appeal to the courts from decisions 
handed down, and by giving the 
courts a broader basis for review of 
the decisions made. The Act sepa- 
rated the process of prosecution 
from that of adjudication and gave 
interested parties and trade groups 
a greater voice in the rule-making 
process itself. It made the affairs of 
the commissions involved subject to 
the influence of public opinion to a 
greater degree by requiring commis- 
sions to submit annual reports to 
Congress and by giving full publicity 
to the methods of operations of the 
commissions involved. The Act also 
provided that persons interested in 
any case being heard by a commis- 
sion may appear before the commis- 
sion. 

(ec) (1) The First and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion protect freedom of expression 
by providing safeguards for the 
rights of persons to express opin- 
ions orally, in writing, and in print, 
and enter into political discussions 
and criticisms along with the inter- 
change of ideas and opinions gen- 
erally. The First Amendment spe- 
cifically denies Congress the right to 
pass laws which would abridge the 
freedom of speech or of the press or 
which would deprive people of the 
right to assemble, and to petition 
the government. 

The Fourteenth Amendment pro- 
hibits the individual states from en- 
forcing any law which would abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States or which 
would “deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due 
process of law . . .” 

(2) Freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press are subject to a 
number of limitations. The provi- 
sions of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution do 
not permit the utterance or publica- 
tion of libel, the disobedience of laws, 
or the defamation of our govern- 
ment. These provisions also pro- 
hibit the giving of aid and comfort 
through speech, publications, or any 
other means to foreign nations wag- 
ing war against the United States. 
Freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press are also limited by the 
necessity to preserve the security of 
the United States by keeping certain 
classified information secret. The 
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right of freedom of speech should not 
be construed to mean the unre- 
stricted right to speak in such a man- 
ner as to impair the health and hap- 
piness of others. For example, a 
citizen does not have the right to 
yell, “fire,” in a crowded movie house 
merely to assert his right of freedom 
of speech. In general, protection of 
the public order and national se- 
curity is considered of higher im- 
portance than individual freedom of 
speech or freedom of the press. 


QUESTION 8 


Two of the most important 
fiscal functions of government at 
any level are budgeting and ac- 
counting. The Federal Budget- 
ing and Accounting act of 1921 
made significant contributions to 
the administration of these func- 
tions in creating the Bureau of 
the Budget and the General Ac- 
counting Office. The Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget is ap- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


pointed by the President without 
Senate consent and may be re 
moved at the pleasure of the 
President. The Comptroller- 
General, who is head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, is ap- 
pointed by the President and 
Senate for a 15-year term and is 
removable only by impeachment 
or by joint resolution of Con- 
gress for cause. 


V.W. WIEDEM 
General Agent 
San Francisco 





(a) Describe the respective 
responsibilities in the area of 
Federal fiscal affairs of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

(b) Explain the source and 
purpose of the Senate’s right to 
approve presidential appoint- 
ments. 

(c) Describe the procedure by 
which a Federal official can be 
removed from office by impeach- 
ment, 
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V. Webner Wiedemann, general agent in San 
Francisco since 1940, Master Agency Builder 
award winner of 1956, qualified for that rank- 
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Answer to Question 8 


(a) The responsibility of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is to prepare 
and itemize the Federal Budget, in- 
cluding both income and expense 
items, for transmission to Congress 
by the President. The Bureau of 
the Budget assembles, correlates, 
and revises the financial statements 
of needs of the various governmental 
departments. It assists the Presi- 
dent in planning and guiding the 
operations of the Executive branch 
of the government ; it supervises and 
controls the financial program of 
various governmental departments ; 
and it studies the administrative or- 
ganization and business methods of 
various governmental departments. 

The principal function of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is to audit 
the accounts of the various govern- 
mental agencies that are authorized 
to spend government funds. In con- 
nection with this function it pre- 
scribes the accounting forms that 
are used and it validates all pay- 
ments made by the government’s 
various disbursing officers. It has 
the power to determine legality of 
expenditures before they are made, 
although the function of pre-audit is 
carried out through use of forms 
and code numbers which tend to 
make direct pre-audit unnecessary. 

(b) The source of the Senate’s 
right to approve presidential ap- 
pointments is found in the Consti- 
tution which empowers the Presi- 
dent to nominate, and, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme court, and other officers for 
whom provision has not otherwise 
been made. 

The purpose of the Senate’s right 
to approve presidential appointments 
is to enable the Senate to curb any 
spirit of favoritism that might mani- 
fest itself in appointments and to 
prevent the appointment of unquali- 
fied individuals who might otherwise 
seem to be attractive appointees be- 
cause of family connections, personal 
friendship, or popularity. 

(c) The procedure by which a 
Federal official can be removed from 
office by impeachment is formal and 
must be rigorously followed. The 
first step in the impeachment pro- 
cedure is the preferring of charges 
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in the House of Representatives. A 
committee is then appointed to 
investigate the charges. After 
studying the charges the committee 
reports to the House of Representa- 
tives and, if the majority of the 
members of the House agree to im- 
peachment, the charges are then sent 
to the Senate. The House of Repre- 
sentatives appoints a committee to 
conduct the trial and the Senate 
transmits the charges to the official 
against whom the charges are pre- 
ferred and establishes a date for the 
trial. During the impeachment pro- 
ceedings the Senate sits as a court. 
At the close of the hearings a vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the 
Senate is required for convictioh. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
court presides over the Senate dur- 
ing the impeachment trial for the 
President of the United States. In 
other impeachment proceedings the 
Vice-President presides over the 
Senate. 


QUESTION 9 


(a) A prominent sociologist 
has stated that “Efforts to cure 
social ills and to minister to the 
patients takes place at three 
levels: individual or family ac- 
tion, voluntary group action, and 
compulsory group action.” Dis- 
cuss each of the following social 
problems and indicate how each 
has been attacked on each of the 
three levels: 

(1) Non-occupational disabil- 

ity, 

(2) Drug addiction, 

(3) Cultural group conflicts. 

(b) It has been argued that 
loss of income due to “total and 
permanent disability” should be 
covered under the Federal Old 
Age and Survivors insurance pro- 
gram. Present the principal ar- 
guments for and against extend- 
ing Old Age and _ Survivors 
insurance to cover total and per- 
manent disability. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) (1) The problem of non- 
occupational disability has been at- 
tacked by individual or family action 
through the use of family financial 
resources to pay the costs arising 
from disability ; through care of the 
disabled person by members of the 
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family ; and through the purchase of 
insurance on an individual basis. 


The problem of non-occupational 
disability has been attacked by vol- 
untary group action through com- 
mercial group insurance plans; 
through plans such as Blue Cross; 
through the use of the union welfare 
funds for the benefit of disabled per- 
sons and their families; through 
various agencies such as community 
funds and the Heart Fund; and 
through the establishment of facili- 
ties such as Veterans Administration 
hospitals. 


The problem of non-occupational 
disability has been attacked by com- 
pulsory group action through cash- 
sickness benefit plans that are in 
force in New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and _ California; 
through compulsory liability insur- 
ance or financial responsibility legis- 
lation ; through the establishment of 
the Federal old age assistance pro- 
gram; through compulsory food in- 
spection and compulsory sanitation 
inspection. 

(2) The problem of drug addic- 
tion has been attacked by individual 
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or family action primarily through 
education in the home and through 
individual care of those who have 
become addicted. 

The problem of drug addiction 
has been attacked by voluntary 
group action through church activi- 
ties ; through the work of the Salva- 
tion Army; through organizations 
such as Alcoholics Anonymous ; and 
through educational programs of 
various types. 

The problem of drug addiction has 
been attacked by compulsory group 
action through laws regulating the 
sale and use of drugs and through 
the compulsory commitment of per- 
sons addicted to the use of drugs to 
publicly supported hospitals. 

(3) The problem of cultural 
group conflicts has been atacked by 
individual or family action through 
education and religious training in 
the home and through intermarriage. 

The problem of cultural group 
conflicts has been attacked by vol- 
untary group action through the ac- 
tivities of organizations such as the 
American Civil Liberties Union, The 
National Association for the Ad- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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vancement of Colored People, The 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, The National Urban 
League, The Interfaith Council and 
through education directed toward 
development of an appreciation of 
the virtues of the various cultural 
groups. 

The problem of cultural group 
conflicts has been attacked by com- 
pulsory group action through Con- 
stitutional provisions such as the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 
through legislation such as state 
“Fair Employment Practices Acts,” 
and through judicial decisions re- 
garding racial segregation. 

(b) The principal arguments for 
extending Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors insurance to cover total and 
permanent disability are that this 
risk is of grave economic conse- 
quences and that these consequences 
are not now being met adequately 
through voluntary action; the exist- 
ence of the present Old Age and 
Survivors insurance program pro- 
vides a convenient agency for col- 
lecting “premiums”; and that ex- 
tending Old Age and Survivors 
insurance to cover total and per- 
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manent disability would provide a 
more appropriate allocation of the 
cost of permanent disability by so- 
ciety rather than the present more 
or less chance allocation of these 
costs. 

The principal arguments against 
extending Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors insurance to cover total and 
permanent disability are that this 
would be an unwarranted further 
extension of government into busi- 
ness affairs; that bureaucrats would 
be vested with authority to deter- 
mine what is “total and permanent 
disability”; that the relatively less 
efficient administration of this type 
of program by government might 
lead to increased costs to society; 
that the great difficulty that would 
be involved in controlling the moral 
problem associated with malingering 
might make the total and permanent 
disability risk uninsurable under any 
system; and that extension of Old 
Age and Survivors insurance to 
cover this risk would lead to loss 
of initiative on the part of indi- 
viduals. 


QUESTION 10 


Before the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation statutes, 
suits for damages by injured 


workmen were based on the com- 
mon law doctrine of negligence. 
In defending themselves against 
such suits, employers were able 
to invoke three common law de- 
fenses: fellow servant rule, as- 
sumption of risk, and contribu- 
tory negligence. 

(a) Explain each of the com- 
mon law defenses enumerated 
above, and show how each would 
operate to relieve the employer 
of liability to the injured em- 
ploye. 

(b) In what respects is the 
workmen’s compensation system 
an improvement over the earlier 
method by which injured em- 
ployes sought damages? 

(c) What benefits does the 
employer gain through the work- 
men’s compensation system? 


Answer to Question 10 

(a) The “fellow-servant rule” 
holds that, in the absence of statutes 
to the contrary, an employer is not 
liable for injury to an employe dur- 
ing the course of employment that 
is caused by another employe. Thus, 
if a workman brought suit against 
his employer charging that he was 
injured due to the employer’s negli- 
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gence, the employer would be re- 
lieved of liability if he could establish 
the fact that the injury was caused 
by a fellow employe. 

The “assumption of risk” rule 
holds that, in the absence of statutes 
to the contrary, an employe volun- 
tarily assumes the risk normally as- 
sociated with his work and that he 
is compensated for it through the 
payment of wages and other bene- 
fits. Thus, if an injured employe 
sues his employer for damages 
claiming that the injuries suffered 
were due to the employer’s negli- 
gence, the employer would be re- 
lieved of liability if he could estab- 
lish the fact that the injury was due 
to a hazard inherent in the type of 
work concerned. 

According to the “contributory 
negligence rule,” in the absence of 
statutes to the contrary, if an em- 
ploye contributed in any degree to 
an injury he received, the employer 
could not be held responsible for the 
injury. Thus, if an injured em- 
ploye sued his emyloyer for damages 
claiming negligence of the employer, 
the latter would be relieved of lia- 
bility if he could show that the em- 
ploye was in some degree at fault. 

(b) In a number of ways the 
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workmen's compensation system is 
an improvement over the earlier 
method by which employes sought 
damages. Benefits under workmen’s 
compensation systems are definite in 
amount and there is a high degree 
of certainty that these benefits will 
be paid whether the employer has 
sufficient assets to pay the benefits 
or not. Under workmen’s compen- 
sation systems the payment of bene- 
fits is generally prompt. The sched- 
ule of benefits is generally considered 
a more equitable method of pro- 
viding compensation than relying on 
the results of judicial proceedings. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation 
also assures more adequate medical 
attention for disabled workmen, fos- 
ters better employe relations, gives 
the workers a sense of security, 
minimizes litigation over injuries to 
employes and reduces costs for the 
injured workman. The workmen’s 
compensation system recognizes as 
a matter of principle that industrial 
injuries are an inevitable hazard of 
modern industry and therefore one 
of the costs of production. These 
costs are passed on to consumers in 
the form of higher product prices. 
Industry can reduce these costs of 
production by reducing the fre- 


Thus the workmen’s compensation 
system provides incentives for the 
prevention of industrial accidents. 
(c) Many of the benefits to em- 
ployes that result from the work- 
men’s compensation system also 
benefit the employer. Productivity 
is likely to be greater as a result of 
better employer-employe relations, 
improved safety records, and health- 
ier groups of employes. Legal ex- 
quency and severity of accidents. 
penses and litigation time are re- 
duced and public relations are 
improved through the reduction in 
legal proceedings. Furthermore, the 
workmen’s compensation system 
limits the maximum liability of the 
employer for injuries to employes. 
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Health Insurance—from page 77 


19% more per day and anesthetist’s 
costs are 24% more in the small 
hospital than for the same disability 
in a large hospital. For this rea- 
son, a normal group plan would be 
called upon to pay 26% more to a 
small hospital than to a larger insti- 
tution, even though the larger insti- 
tution is generally better equipped 
to handle any or all types of dis- 
ability and their administrative pro- 
cedures are generally of a higher 
quality. 


The Small Hospital 


From the above figures it can be 
seen that from the claims coming in, 
the small institution is the more 
fertile field on which to work to help 
reduce costs. Perhaps some of the 
small hospitals which are owned and 
controlled by one doctor or a small 
group operate like a small grocery 
store owner who looks in the cash 
register every night and then deter- 
mines what the charges may be or 
what services must be dispensed the 
following day. 

Some time ago we received an 
anonymous telephone call from a 
nurse who stated she was working 
in a hospital. She stated that she 
was caring for a woman who had 
been in an automobile accident. This 
woman had a small child and the 
family could not afford to hire some- 
one to care for the child while the 


mother was confined. Consequently, 
the child was also confined in the 
hospital and the nurse stated that 
we would be billed as though the 
child had been in the accident. We 
checked and found the police had 
reported only two occupants—the 
mother and the father—as having 
been injured in the accident and 
there was no mention of the child. 
The case was discussed with the 
hospital and doctor and while none 
would admit fraud, all parties were 
agreeable to a compromise settle- 
ment which would cover only the 
mother’s bill which was substantially 
less than the original amount pre- 
sented. 

Following this, we checked all bills 
submitted by the hospital and the 
doctor. The hospital turned out to 
be most cooperative and their bill- 
ings fair. This doctor’s charges gen- 
erally were out of line. Several 
cases where this doctor was in at- 
tendance were studied. Most were 
irregular. The worst one involved 
the wife of a janitor who had fallen 
on the back steps of her home. The 
doctor’s statement totaled $300— 
oddly enough, just the amount of the 
additional accident expense benefit. 
The bill showed eight specific calls 
at the rate of $23 for each call. In 
breaking the charge down, we found 
it consisted of $7.50 for penicillin 
injection, $7.50 for vitamin injec- 
tion, $5 for diathermy and $3 for an 
office visit. In this case we tendered 
a 50% settlement and agreed to de- 
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fend the claimant against suit from 
the doctor up to the limit of our lia- 
bility. The doctor appealed the case 
to the insurance department which 
upheld our right to take such action 
in cases which are obviously against 
the best interests of the insured pub- 
lic. 


Lax Administration 


Another case study involves a 
hospital which was owned by one 
doctor. It was observed that this 
institution seemed to have a high 
percentage of stomach operations 
with confinement length being well 
over normal and charges being con- 
siderably higher than those we 
would expect. In checking through 
the hospital records, we found lax 
administration with the billing 
clerks having little knowledge of the 
medications being administered or 
the correct charges therefor. Future 
claims from this institution were 
carefully scrutinized and any charges 
appearing excessive were checked 
with the hospital records, the claim- 
ant, and in some cases independent 
medical examinations were per- 
formed. 

A normal appendectomy in one 
case required twenty-four days hos- 
pitalization. In another case, a claim 
had been made on a small child for 
hospitalization and surgery to close 
a seven-inch wound in the leg in- 
volving tendon repair. An inde- 
pendent medical examination re- 
vealed only a scar one-inch long and 
in such a location that tendon re- 
pair could not have been required. 
It was doubtful that hospitalization 
was necessary. Over a period of 
several months, the bills from this 
institution were reduced by an ag- 
gregate amount exceeding $3,000. 
It has now changed hands and the 
physician who formerly owned it 
is no longer practicing, perhaps be- 
cause of the attention focused upon 
it. The current owners are quite co- 
operative and their charges are in 
line, in our opinion. 


Fraud Cases 


True fraud cases rarely develop, 
but when they do, careful claims 
processing and handling will bring 
them to light. It was noted in one 
of our larger group plans for an. in- 
dustrial firm that one doctor was 
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frequently being used by the claim- 
ants. While this is not too uncom- 
mon, the fact that his charges were 
confined to the policy allowances 
and also that certain surgical pro- 
cedures did not seem to show a nor- 
mal pattern caused us to look into 
the matter. It developed this doctor 
was on a retainer basis by the pol- 
icyholder, supposedly furnishing his 
services to the employees through 
the employer’s clinic. It was also 
learned that many of the claims filed 
were for treatment rendered in the 
clinic where no charge was to be 
made. In some cases the doctor was 
listing calls at his office on days 
when only the company nurse saw 
the claimant in the dispensary. 


Expensive Wart 


In another case an individual had 
a small wart removed from the back 
of his hand. For the doctor’s con- 
venience, the doctor requested that 
the operation be performed at a hos- 
pital, thus raising the surgical allow- 
ance from $15 to $37.50. Although 
the patient refused a hospital bed, 
he was charged for a day’s room 
and board, and the total hospital bill 
exceeded $135. Novacaine injec- 
tions were administered by the sur- 
geon. However, we received a $25 
bill from the anesthetist connected 
with the same hospital. For removal 
of the wart, measuring less than a 
quarter of an inch, the total bills 
reached almost $200. 

The case against this doctor has 
now been fully developed and will 
be presented to the Grievance Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association, of which he is 
a member. We will be watching the 
results of this case with extreme in- 
terest. 

Another field which does not re- 
quire cloak and dagger methods to 
develop is the excessive charges 
where the coverage is not scheduled. 

Because most companies have 
scheduled surgical allowances, this 
has not caused too much serious 
trouble as yet, but as the major 
medical field expands, we anticipate 
it will. Recently we had a surgical 
claim submitted on an eleven year 
old child for a simple hernia and 
undescended testicle for which the 
surgeon’s fee was $3500. There was 
major medical on this plan but it 
had not yet become effective when 
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Woodmen Accident 
and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 


the procedure was performed. By 
working closely, both with the 
claimant and the doctor, the way 
was paved for a revised billing of 
$500 which, in this case, the claim- 
ant could well afford. Investigation 
is currently in process on a polio 
claim where a general practitioner 
has billed for $2500, maintaining he 
averaged better than twenty hours a 
day with the patient for two weeks. 
The patient was, of course, confined 
during this period with the usual 
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special nurses on duty which the 
polio wards require. 

Just a quick glance at the phase 
of working with policyholders. Our 
renewal underwriters found that on 
a case involving about two hundred 
lives the H. & S. loss ratio was 
about 40% higher than it had been 
the previous year. A review of claim 
payments indicated obvious abuses 
of the plan. By working with the 
policyholder, the need for some form 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of appeal to the employees was de- 
veloped. The complete story of the 
policy's experience, the over-use and 
misuse were cleverly presented in an 
article published in their house or- 
gan. 

The following year’s loss ratio 
dropped nearly one-half and the cur- 
rent year is running at a slightly 
lower rate. 

While accidental fluctuations may 
had effect on this, we 
helieve that the main cause of the 
decrease was the interest of the pol- 
icvholder and the resulting effect on 
employees covered under the plan. 


have some 


To promote more interest by our 
policyholders and their employees in 


our program, a poster was released 
to every policyholder. A _ request 
was made that it be prominently dis- 
played. The response was excellent 
—so much so—a reprint has already 
been made to meet the demand for 
additional copies. Included in our 
plans are other posters which we 
hope will be as well received. 

While we believe that the ex- 
ploitation of health insurance is done 
by a small segment of the medical 
profession, hospitals and _ patients, 
it has had a serious effect on the cost 
of group insurance in general. 

In event the idea spreads that 
this is a “gravy train” and that it 
is easy to take advantage of a group 
plan, then the level of premium rates 
required will be unsaleable and the 


service our industry performs for 
the nation’s economy will vanish. 
The future of group insurance re- 
quires the cooperation of all parties 
concerned. 


With the combined efforts of all 
companies, it should be possible to 
keep the cost of group insurance 
within bounds. After all, the ex- 
amples cover only a very small area 
of the United States—what is hap- 
pening in other parts of the country ? 


Have our efforts been worthwhile 
and the expenses justified? Yes, 
many times over—and much benefit 
which cannot be measured. As has 
well been said: “Who knows how 
many accidents are avoided by hav- 
ing a policeman on the corner?” 





COST OF COMPARABLE DISABILITIES BY LARGE AND SMALL HOSPITALS 
Average Average Average Average Average 
Hospital Confinement —_ Daily Daily Total Anest. 
Size Disability Days R.& B. S.. S. Claim Cost 
Small T&A 1.32 $14.67 $32.53 $62.30 $27.79 
Large T&A 1.21 15.45 27.39 51.84 22.50 
Small Appendectomy 5.58 15.09 21.61 204.79 40.58 
Large Appendectomy 4.95 15.74 21.70 185.33 28.75 
Small Hysterectomy 6.67 14.67 20.64 235.52 37.50 
Large Hysterectomy 7.90 16.90 15.51 256.04 43.00 
Small Cholecystectomy & Gastrectomy 11.33 16.31 24.48 462.15 69.00 
Large Cholecystectomy & Gastrectomy 9.33 15.94 22.59 359.48 45.50 
Small Rectal Disorders 6.22 15.70 17.47 206.32 32.50 
Large Rectal Disorders 5.53 17.30 12.36 164.02 29.60 
Small \ll measured disabilities » 
(weighted average ) 5.76 15.07 22.70 217.56 41.47 
Large \ll measured disabilities 
(weighted average) 5.12 16.57 18.89 181.56 33.87 


From these measured disabilities it would seem: 


Disabilities are 12.50% longer in small hospitals 

Special Services are 20.17% more per day in small hospitals 
\nesthetist cost is 22.24% more in small hospitals 

\ctual payments are 25.07% greater to small hospitals than to large ones on a $12 per day plan. 
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AN AYE FOR AN EYE! 


Our Newsweek National Advertising seen by a million pair of eyes should 


create lots of “ayes’’ for our Field Force. This national advertising is just 


a part of the tremendous campaign currently built around our Gold Standard 


Policy—the lowest ordinary life policy issued by any United States company. 


If you want more information on this policy and the promotion behind it, 


write us today. 


Maryland e Michigan ® Missouri * New Mex 


Tennessee *® Virginia * West Virginia 


Harry VU. Wade, President 
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Aetna Life: Carl A. 
pointed general agent in Memphis, Tenn.. 


Fuess has been ap- 


succeeding F. Richard Russell, resigned. 
J. B. Roberson, Houston agency super- 
visor, succeeds Mr. Fuess as general agent 
in Lubbock, Texas. 

Carl P. Anderson has been named as- 
sociate general agent of R. S. Edwards & 
Company, Chicago general agents of this 
company. 


All American Life: James G. Smith, for 
merly Minneapolis manager for Business 
Men’s, has been appointed manager for 
the state of Minnesota. 

Richard B. Lurie, formerly general agent 
for World of Omaha, has been appointed 
general agent servicing the southwestern 
part of Ohio. 


American Bankers Life: Leo Sexton, a 
former regional manager for John Han- 
cock and director of agencies for American 
National, has been appointed general 
manager, agency dept. 

William J. Mackenzie, Jr., has been 
appointed general agent in Washington, 
D. C. 


American United Life: Kenneth E. Traux 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


Baltimore Life: Russell S. Landis, Scran- 
ton (Pa.) manager, has been appointed 
administrative assistant succeeding Vernon 
Gilliss, resigned. Joseph F. Brent, home 
office supervisor, succeeds Mr. Landis. 


Bankers Life (lowa): R. E. Olson of the 
W. K. Niemann Agency, Des Moines, and 
Joseph H. Hinkes of the L. W. Spickard 
Agency, Milwaukee, have been appointed 
field supervisors. 

Leroy McWhinney has been promoted to 
associate regional group manager in Buf- 
falo and Harold R. Swanson has been 
appointed Seattle group manager. 

William J. Mayville, Jr., formerly with 
Massachusetts Mutual, has been appointed 
agency manager of a new Miami agency 
office. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Walter Kemetick 
has been appointed general agent in 
Washington, D. C., which offices are now 
located at 4435 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. 


Bankers National: Dr. Roger P. Lochhead 
and Dr. Bartholomew Ruggieri have been 
appointed assistant medical directors. 
Frank W. Smith has been appointed 
general agent in Manasquan, N. J. 


Berkshire Life: Maurice V. Boulay, for- 
merly assistant manager at Manchester for 
New York Life, has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly-opened Manchester, 
N. H., sales office. 


For July, 1956 


The Best Life Insurance Company: Roge 

Gerber, for the past 4 years special and 
general agent with Iowa Life Insurance 
Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, has resigned 
that position and been appointed agency 
manager for this company. 


Canada Life: Dunn & Thompson, Inc. 
have been named general agents of the 
new Los Angeles Spring branch. J. A. 
Barry, manager of the company’s Wilshire 
Los Angeles branch, has taken over duties 
as vice president in charge of the life 
dept. of the general agency, and is suc- 
ceeded by Richard V. Snyder. B. R. Van 
Vleck has been named manager of the 
company’s San Diego branch. 

Williams-Shearburn Agency has been 
named as general agency in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Colonial Life: The Allentown, Pa., branch 
office has been moved to larger and more 
modern offices on the second floor of the 
Atlantic Building, North Seventh Street 
Extension, directly across from Breadon- 
field. 


Connecticut General: A new branch office 
has been opened in Fort Worth, Texas, 
under the direction of Jess Mankin, Jr., 
assistant manager at Miami, Fla. Charles 
D. Howard will serve as resident group 
insurance manager and Mrs. Sallie A. 
Aguirre as office supervisor. 

Named assistant managers are Robert N. 
Fuleihan in the Richmond branch office; 
Walter E. Johnson in the Baltimore 
branch office; and James S. Ryan in the 
John St., New York City, agency. Charles 
F. Curtis, formerly an agent with the 
Philadelphia branch office, has been 
named district manager in Wilmington, 
Delaware. John F. Sawyer of the San 
Francisco branch office staff now heads 
that agency’s brokerage department. 

Remsen Lefferts has been named staff 
assistant in the Springfield, Mass., agency. 


Connecticut Mutual: W. Clement Ma- 
honey has been promoted from assistant 
secretary to secretary and William D. 
Carter from supervisor-income settlements 
to assistant secretary. Ralph L. Burt, 
manager-income settlements, succeeds Mr. 
Carter and George H. Redford, purchasing 
agent, was named supervisor-purchasing. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): William G. Fen- 
nell, formerly associated in the general 
practice of law with Wickes, Riddell, 
Bloomer, Jacobi & McGuire, has been 
appointed assistant counsel. 

Carl A. Handschin has been named 
assistant divisional manager of salary sav- 
ings at San Francisco and Ralph T. 
Hughes to a similar position at Philadel- 
phia. 


Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
lowa: B. A. Deyette, formerly agency 
assistant, has been appointed general agent 
in Santa Barbara and Harold F. Ryan has 
been appointed Peoria, Illinois general 
agent succeeding W. R. Deatherage who 
has returned to personal production. 


First Colony Life: Cecil K. Cress, formerly 
associate manager at Concord, N. C., for 
Life of Virginia, has been appointed the 
first general agent of this newly-organized 
company at Lynchburg, Va. 


Gammill & Strong: Dezere H. Nogarede, 
formerly actuarial manager for American 
National, has joined as an associate this 
firm of southwestern consulting actuaries. 


General American: General agent Leste) 
R. Davis has been advanced from Man- 
hattan to Topeka, Kansas. 


Great West Life: 4. K. Archer, former 
accident and health assistant has been 
promoted to accident and health secretary 
and has assumed responsibility for the 
general administration of the company’s 
A. & H. department following the retire- 
ment of E. R. Brock. 

Robert M. Stoneburner has been named 
supervisor of the Cincinnati, Ohio, branch 
and Ernest C. Gerhardt supervisor of the 
St. Louis, Mo., branch. Joseph D. Fitz 
patrick has been appointed a group rep- 
resentative of the company’s Philadelphia 
agency. 

”P. F. Drury has been appointed cashier 
at the Regina branch succeeding C. S. 
Overend, retired. 


Guardian Life: A new agency has been 
opened in Garden City, N. Y., under the 
management of Morris Wald. 


Home Life (N. Y.): A new agency has 
been opened in Santa Barbara, Cal., and 
Stanley M. Darrow is manager. 


Hoosier Farm Bureau: John Whitinger 
has been appointed associate general coun- 
sel for this company and the Farm 
Bureau Mutual of Indiana. 


Jefferson Standard: M. J. Jackson has 
been promoted to manager of the real 
estate dept. succeeding Ben L. Hume, 
retired. 


John Hancock: /rving E. Tisdale, assistant 
treasurer, has been elected financial sec- 
retary. Vice president Morris Pike has 
been given increased responsibility in the 
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over-all direction of the actuarial dept. 
and new duties have also been assumed 
by associate actuaries John M. Boermeester 
and John O. Prouty. Alexander McDon- 
ald, administrative assistant, has been 
promoted to director of administration. 
Appointed superintendents of general 
agencies: Austin H. Feltus, CLU, eastern 
division; E. Wayne Wood, CLU, southern 
division; William D. Bacon, mid-western; 
Charles W. Hoover, CLU, west coast; 
Harold W. Chader, mid-eastern; and 
Robert E. Dye, CLU, field sales service. 
Mr. Dye will be assisted by R. Morton 
Claflin as assistant manager of sales pro- 
motion and William F. Kiel, CLU, as 
assistant manager of field training. 


The general agency dept. will commence 
operations in Puerto Rico on July 1 at 
350 Commercio St., San Juan, with Fer- 
nando Lopez Prado and Alfredo Ortiz 
Jacobs of the Inter-American Insurance 
Agency, Inc., as general agents. 

George Baldwin, formerly manager of 
the Chicago group office has resigned that 
position to devote himself to personal 
production in the Chicago area. He is 
succeeded by Gerald Ryan, who has been 
serving as a sales executive at the home 
office. 

Francis M. Hayward, formerly account 
executive at the home office, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago group office. 

The group annuity division of the com- 
pany has been transferred from the actu- 
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arial department, to the group underwrit- 
ing and research department. The new 
department will be known as the group 
actuarial and underwriting department 
and will be under the leadership of vice 
president Edward A. Green. Consistent 
with the change, Arthur G. Weaver, di- 
rector of group research has received the 
new title of associate group actuary. 

In a realignment of actuarial operations 
and responsibilities, vice president Morris 
Pike has assumed increased responsibility 
in the over-all direction of the actuarial 
department. Also assuming new duties 
are associate actuaries John M. Boer- 
meester and John O. Prouty. In addition 
Alexander McDonald, formerly adminis- 
trative assistant, has been promoted to 
director of, administration. 


Liberty Life (S. C.): EZ. D. Roper, man- 
ager of combination office in Charlotte. 
N. C., has been appointed assistant direc- 
tor of combination agencies at the home 
office. 

Combination dept. changes: Managerial 
transfers—H. A. Fairfax, from Lumberton 
to Charlotte, N. C.; and L. A. Rogerson, 
from Darlington to Columbia, S. C. Staff 
managers promoted to managers—jJ. IV’. 


Long (Monroe) at Lumberton, N. C.; 
K. R. Lankford (Greenville, S. C.) at 


Henderson, N. C.; and H. L. Sargent, Jr., 
(Sumter) at Whitmire, S$. C. Agents pro- 
moted to staff managers—M. J. Conyers, 
Jr., (Florence) at Columbia, S. C.; E. E. 
Moore (Bennettsville) at Florence, S. C.; 
R. F. Pope (Augusta) at Augusta, Ga.; 
W. J. Cantrell (Fountain Inn, S. C.) at 
Hickory, N. C.; J. W. Rogers (Lumberton) 
at Monroe, N. C.; C. K. Younce (Monroe) 
at Hickory, N. C.; and J. M. Norris 
(Greenville) at Greenville, S. C. 


Life & Casualty: Robert K. Zelle, for- 
merly vice president of Life of Missouri, 
has been named assistant agency vice 
president. 


Manhattan Life: Troy A. Powell, formerly 
with Southwestern Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Midland, Texas. 

Daniel Lifton, formerly manager of the 
claims dept. of Professional Ins. Corp., 
has rejoined his father’s agency as super- 
visor. 


Maryland Life: F. Wayne Armstrong, 
formerly assistant actuary in the Maryland 


‘ Insurance Dept., has been appointed ac- 


tuary. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Kenney E. Wil- 
liamson, CLU, co-general agent at Peoria, 
Ill., was elected president of the company’s 
General Agents Ass’n succeeding Clarence 
E. Pejeau, CLU, of Cleveland. Other 
officers named were: Donald C. Keane 
(New York City), vice president; and 
E. Leo Smith (Indianapolis), secretary- 
treasurer. 


Michigan Life: Albert J. Efting, general 
agent for franchise insurance, has been 
named to the newly-created post of agency 
field supervisor for franchise and individ- 
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Monumental Life: James E. Ratliff has 


been appointed manager of the Washing- Pett ne 

ton (D. C.) district and is succeeded as e 
manager in the Lansing district by ( the &q Yuta ~) 
Thomas J. Pheney, formerly staff manager wah a 
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Mutual Benefit Life: James L. Neville, 
formerly an agent and supervisor at Salt 
Lake City for Aetna Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Utah. William 
H. Elden, agency supervisor in Duluth, 
has been appointed as general agent 
there succeeding his father, William Elden, 
deceased. Edward J. Winters, director of 
training for the company’s Lee Nashem 
agency in New York City, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the newly-es- 
tablished Tulsa agency. 

I. Beagle has been appointed general 
agent at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, suc- 
ceeding W. Thomas Thach, CLU, who 
is retiring from his agency management 
duties to devote his full time to pension 
planning, estate analysis, and general in- 
surance. 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): James E. Devitt. 
formerly group secretary for Northwestern 
National, has been named director of 
module operations. Frederick Oliver, for- 
merly with the Equitable Life of New 
York in its Newark agency, has been 
appointed a home office training assistant. 

Named brokerage supervisors: New York 
—Francis L. Farrell in the Durning agency 
at 405 Lexington Ave., John E. Feeney in 
the Buesing agency at 135 Broadway, 
Henry K. Hotarek at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
formerly the Kassoff agency; and William 
G. Babecki in the Clawson agency in 
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TOP DOLLAR VALUE 
in a Jefferson Standard policy 


Insurance buying Americans want top value for their 
. and Jefferson Standard’s Mr. 4% sells 
insurance protection with higher future income. . 
crease in cost to the policyholder. Jefferson Standard, now 
guaranteeing 212%, pays 4% on policy pro- 
ceeds left on deposit to provide income. 4% is 
the highest rate of interest paid by any major 
life insurance company . . . another BIG PLUS 
enjoyed by Jefferson Standard agents. 


eflerson \tandard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


Mr. 4% says: "The life underwriter who holds the C.L.U. designation is 
equipped to serve his clients and prospects with professional competence." 
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ceeds Mr. Benton. Leo H. Evart, training 
assistant, has been appointed agency man- 
ager in Minneapolis succeeding Alden E. 
Halseth, resigned. 


Mutual Service: James Humphrey, Mil- 
waukee district manager, has been named 
supervisor of life field services and is 
succeeded by C. M. Jansen, who has been 
Milwaukee assistant district manager. 
Merle Walters has been appointed Wis- 
consin regional sales manager and Arlin 
Morley, formerly with Farmers Mutuals 
of Madison, Wis., has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Walters as district manager 
at Eau Claire. Tom Sperry, district man- 
ager at Cambridge, Minn., has been named 
Minnesota regional sales manager. Howard 
DeMotts has been appointed district sales 
supervisor at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


National Bankers: 4. L. Flora has been 
promoted and transferred to the home 
office as assistant agency director-sales. 


National Fidelity: Louis Gray has been 
appointed northwest coast supervisor. 


For July, 1956 
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National Life (Vt.): Leslie H. Jackson, 
formerly an agent and a supervisor in 
the Washington, D. C., general agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life, has been appointed 
general agent there. 


Nationwide: David M. Thompson, for- 
merly in the group actuarial div. of Metro- 
politan Life, has been appointed associate 
group actuary. 


New York Life: Marshall J. Rouse, for 
merly associated with H. K. Ferguson Co.. 
has been named architect for the real 
estate and mortgage loan dept. 


John P. Shine (assistant manager at 
Buffalo) and Ralph W. Thomas (associate 
manager in Louisville, Ky.) have been 
appointed home office training supervisors 
in the northeastern and southeastern di- 
visions, respectively. 

Joseph J. Helbig has been promoted to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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manager of the selection and rating dept. 
William G. Copeland, CLU, general man- 
ager of the Mayfair (Philadelphia) branch, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the new office in Camden to be known as 
the South Jersey branch. 

William C. Lutz has been promoted to 
supervisor of field operations in the real 
estate and mortgage loan department. 
Robert N. Gould, formerly an appraiser 
with the company’s Los Angeles loan 
department, succeeds Mr. Lutz as mort- 
gage loan manager of the Seattle field 
office. Richard F. Fahrner has been ap- 
pointed an assistant underwriter in the 
life underwriters’ department. 


Northwestern Life: James 4. McHenry, 
formerly agency supervisor at Oakland, 
Cal., for Pacific Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in the East Bay area. 
George W. Kemm has been promoted to 
general agent at Everett. 

Thomas J. Knuckles has been appointed 
Colorado state supervisor. His own gen- 
eral agency, formerly the Knuckles Agency, 


will now be known as the Red Rock 
Agency. 
Northwestern Mutual: Henry WW. Viet- 


meyer, chief title attorney and law dept. 
supervisor, has been appointed assistant 
counsel. John I. Lippincott, Jr., CLU, 
district agent in Gary, Ind., has been 
named assistant director of agencies suc- 
ceeding Tom W. Hyland, who recently 
became general agent in Des Moines, lowa. 

Ihe North Carolina general agency is 


now headed by John G. Darling, CLU, 
Tulsa (Okla.) general agent, who succeeds 
the late L. Watts Norton. 


Northwestern National: Jo/in FE. Pearson 
has been promoted to group sales manager 
and is succeeded as regional group man- 
ager at Houston, Texas, by Duane C. 
Peterson, Nashville regional group man- 
ager. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): General agent 
appointments at new general agencies: 
R. James Crake (formerly Amicable Life 
agent) in Laredo, Texas; James G. Bonser 
(formerly National Life of Vt. agent) in 
Albany, Ga.; Jack E. Nicholson (formerly 
agent and division manager for Pruden- 
tial) in San Bernardino, Cal. 

James A. Wood (formerly Penn Mutual 
agent) has been named general agent in 
Riverside, Cal. 

Ernest R. Harsh, assistant manager in 
Toronto, has been named manager of the 
newly-opened branch office in Ottawa. 
Arch McNamara, San Antonio (Texas) 
agent, has been named brokerage manager 
there. 

Duane M. Onstad, CLU, tormerly pro- 
vincial manager in Vancouver for Western 
Life Assur., has been appointed branch 
manager of the newly-opened branch in 
Vancouver, B. C. The Elgood-Edwards 
agency will continue to represent the 
company there also. 

Jack J. Wille, assistant brokerage man- 
ager at St. Louis, has been appointed 
assistant branch manager there. Steve J. 
Dubicz, former sales promotion manager 
for E. J. Kann Co., Chicago, has been 
named assistant manager at Chicago 


branch. Donald L. Zentmeyer, formerly 
San Fernando Valley agent for New York 
Life, has been named assistant brokerage 
manager of the George Shipley General 
Agency in North Hollywood. 

Group sales representatives Robert L. 
Young (Philadelphia) and Thomas C. 
Rogan, Jr., (Chicago) have been promoted 
to assistant regional group managers. 


Pacific Mutual: /. 7. B. Moore, district 
claims representative at Dallas, ‘Texas, has 
been transferred to Los Angeles as home 
office claims representative. 


Pan-American: Jack Davis, Jr., has been 


appointed general agent in Amarillo, 
‘Texas. 
Protective Life (Ala.): New general 


agents appointed: Ralph Mackey (formerly 
associate manager with Life of Virginia) 
at Gadsden, Ala.; Joe F. Rowland (formerly 
manager in industrial and ordinary for 
Texas Prudential at Fort Worth, and 
John E. Henry (formerly Fidelity Union 
Life agent) at Dallas, Texas: Herbert G. 
Bogner (formerly a district manager for 
the Maccabees) at Miami Beach, and 
Edward E. Carr (formerly ordinary div. 
manager with Prudential) at Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Raleigh A. Thompson (for- 


merly Mutual of Omaha agent) at Con- 
cord, N. €.; Jack Hamrick (formerly 
Lafayette Life agent) at Norfolk, and 


iddison B. Powell at South Boston, Va.; 
Leroy Moore (formerly division manager 
for Prudential) at Jackson, Miss.; Stanford 
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GALVESTON ISLE 
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L. Ritter at Nashville, and P. B. Russell 
at Knoxville, Tenn.; and L. R. Va¥nadoe 
(formerly ordinary agent for Life of Vir- 
ginia) at Albany, Ga. 


Prudentia}: Ordinary agencies promo- 
tions: William K. Kalteissen and Armand 
C. Stalnaker, CLU, to executive director 
and executive general manager, respec- 
tively; Clair F. Carlin, director ‘of agencies; 
and H. Fred Monley as director of train- 
ing. 

Group dept. promotions: Edwin E. 
Lineberry, to executive general manager; 
and James R. Deans, general sales man- 
ager. 

Robert E. Thomas has been promoted 
to manager of the Boise (Idaho) district 
agency. Lynn S. Cathcart, personnel man- 
ager in Los Angeles, has been appointed 
director of public relations there. 

Walter P. Scott has been appointed head 
of the Albright District in Reading, Pa. 
He was formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s Shamokin District. 


Security-Connecticut Life: James C. Lil- 
lard, who formerly operated a_ general 
agency and represented the Security of 
New Haven, has been appointed life in- 
surance manager in Nevada. 


Security Life & Acc. (Colo.): Mel C. 
Kruse has been appointed regional man- 
aging general agent in Amarillo and the 
Texas Panhandle. 


For July, 1956 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Albert B. 
Rinaldi, formerly assistant district: man- 
ager of the Binghamton Social Security 
Office, has been appointed assistant to the 
general agent of the Harold D. Farber 
Agency, Buffalo. 

Elmer J. Zimmerman has been ap- 
pointed group manager of the Garot- 
Christman Agency of Green Bay, Wis. 


State Mutual Life: Promotions: David B. 
Hamilton, assistant to the president, be- 
came a member of the executive commit- 
tee; Richard H. Wilson, assistant treasurer, 
was elected second vice president; A. 
George Bullock, treasurer and director of 
securities branch; Lorne S. Stone, director 
of research; Everett R. Walker, director 


‘of planning; Ralph W. Cather, company 


officer and manager field office administra- 
tion dept.; Sherman S. Ludden, assistant 
secretary; and William F. McAvoy, as- 
sistant counsel and assistant secretary. 


Travelers: Appointments in life, accident- 
health lines: Field supervisors named— 
Stanley D. Smith, Jr., Charleston, W. Va.; 
Roger Cote, Montreal, Quebec; Paul L. 


Yoder, South Bend, Ind.; and John R.° 


Krause, Seattle, Wash. Agency service 
representatives named—Donald S. Laugh- 
lin, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Terrence M. Reeves, 


Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; William R. Lysinger, 


Providence, R. I.; and Robert J. Hatter, 
Jr., Oklahoma City. Edward D. Ballantine, 
Jr., field supervisor at Chicago, transferred 
to Evanston. 


Dr. Allan Brooke Ainley, Jr., medical 
examiner at 80 John St. (New York) office, 
has been appointed assistant medical di 
rector. 


Union Mutual: A district agency has been 
opened at Roanoke, Va., with William B. 
Bradshaw as manager and assisted by his 
brother, Bernard O. Bradshaw, special 
agent. 


United Benefit: Harold H. Hatch, Jr., has 
been appointed group representative in 
Columbus, Ohio. A new district group 
office has been established in Minneapolis 
headed by Clement T. Duffy. 


United Life & Accident: Edgar C. Rines 
has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent and John B. Tewksbury, actuarial 
supervisor. 


Universal Life & Acc. (Texas): H. Allan 
Stein, formerly with Mutual Life of N. Y., 
has been appointed to manage operations 
in Arizona in the newly-established agency 
in Phoenix. 


Woodmen Accident: Agency managers 
named: W. E. Kennamer (assistant agency 
manager for northern California), western 
Oklahoma; William A. Carter (district 
manager in Austin, Texas), northeastern 
Texas; and Melvin H. Johnson (assistant 
agency manager for eastern South Dakota), 
eastern North Dakota and northwestern 
Minnesota. 
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Understanding Manager—from p. |7 


which when applied, will bring in 
a steady stream of qualified pros- 
pects for life insurance. He asks 
everyone to recommend him _ to 
someone else who needs his service. 
He is an actor who learns his part 
and dramatizes its presentation. He 
places himself on the stage in the 
proper relation to his_ prospects. 
Since the sincerity of his intentions 
shines through his spoken word, his 
success will depend on his convic- 
tions expressed in his own personal 
way. 

He is a diplomat who recognizes the 
importance of working harmoniously 
with his manager and has learned 
to accept the latter's idiosyncrasies 
and adapt himself to new managers 
as they present themselves. His 
diplomacy with his prospects turns 
them into clients. He has learned 
with both manager and_ prospect, 
that a large ingredient of diplomacy 
is patience, 

He is a doctor who diagnoses the 
maladies of his clients and prescribes 
remedies to cure or alleviate their 
assorted ills. His diagnosis must be 
sound since his prescriptions and 
therapeutic treatment can be no 
better than the facts with which he 
works. 

He is a lawyer who advises his 
clients on the disposition of their 
worldly goods. Life insurance pro- 
ceeds usually form the major part 
of estates and about these he is well 
qualified to advise. If he lacks 
further information he brings in 
the indicated professional advisers. 
He is a merchant chief who has for 
sale the most precious commodity 
in the world; happiness and peace 
of mind. 

He is a financial counsellor to start 
the young man on a definite savings 
program ; to accompany him over the 
years and urge the continuance of 
this program; to advise the young 
married couple about their family 
security and follow through the 
family evolution with the required 
additions and adaptations. He tries 
to place “equity” insurance to help 
them build up a retirement fund. 
He hopes to diminish the population 
of the “houses of providence” and 
“homes for the aged.” 

He is a tax-expert who advises his 
more substantial clients how to con- 
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serve their inheritances, making sure 
that all just taxes are paid to the 
government, but no more—and that 
the monies for such taxes are avail- 
able immediately when required. 
Here, he has the willing and intelli- 
gent cooperation of trust company 
officers, lawyers and accountants. 
He is urged to be a sole proprietor 
in business for himself, and the 
measure in which he is able to realize 
this will govern his success. 

He cannot avoid nor would he wish 
to do so, being in a wonderful 
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partnership with his client, his man- 
ager, his company. 
He represents capital, in his com- 
pany. 
He represents the people, in his 
policyholders. 
He represents labor, in himself. 
He is a and 
when he works 
without system or purpose in the 
field and when he occupies his time 
in the office in jobs which he could 
hire done more cheaply. Skilled— 
when he marshalls all his knowledge 
and puts it at the disposal of his 
client. His manager can have more 
than passing influence in diminish- 
ing the time spent as a common 
laborer and increasing the time spent 
as a skilled laborer. 

He is sometimes a nuisance, a 
pest—to his manager, when he in- 
sists on a “better deal” for a policy- 


laborer—Common 
skilled —Common 


holder who may have been given a 
rated policy or some other decision 
he may consider unfair, and insists 
and insists. He is a pest, when 
through sloth, stupidity or bad judg- 
ment he irks a prospect to the point 
that he fails in his mission as a 
salesman of life insurance protection. 

But the memory of the gratitude 
of a family of an early claim where 
the insurance money was all there 
was, impels him to be a “nuisance,” 
again and again when he considers 
it necessary, 


Confidence of Many 


To sum up, the agent with whom 
the manager deals is the trustee of 
the confidence of his manager, his 
policyholders and his friends. He 
has obtained the confidence of his 
manager through his honesty and 
integrity and continuous high level 
of his operations. 

He has obtained and _ retained 
the confidence of his policyholders 
through the advice he has given 
them in arranging their protection 
and the service he continues to give 
them along the way. He realizes and 
must point out to his clients that 
the solution which he offers to their 
problems can be accepted by them 
only in the degree to which the client 
can afford to pay. His commission 
is not in payment for an act done 
and forgotten but is the honorarium 
or retainer which buys for his client 
all future cheerful and generous 
service. 

And when the cycle of his mission 
is complete, when a claim occurs, 
he fulfills his most important func- 
tion ; to be a messenger of good news 
in time of most urgent need. The 
insurance agent who has been in 
constant touch with his clients is 
amongst the very first to be called 
by the family. And this is the occa- 
sion when he appears as a true 
friend, since not only does he bring 
spiritual consolation, but the finan- 
cial assistance which too often is all 
that remains to the family. If your 
agent might have had any doubts 
about the nobility of our business as 
described to him by the manager, 
his first death claim will be an ex- 
perience which will strengthen these 
convictions which induced him to 
become an agent. The realization of 
beneficent incidence in the lives of 
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others is of deep satisfaction and 
deep satisfactions are rewarding and 
stimulating. 

We have had a look at the life 
insurance agent. The number and 
complexity of his qualities could be 
just a little disturbing were it not 
that most managers have come up 
through the ranks and boast all 
the best of these attributes. This 
being the case, a successful manager 
will have no difficulty in being in 
harmony with his men, if his memory 
of his days as an agent does not dim 
or fail. His problems and their solu- 
tions when he was an agent could 
serve as his starting point in under- 
standing. 


The Manager's Job 


The manager’s job could be 
summed up as being the ability to 
understand the scope of the daily 
job his men are doing; to provide 
the understanding direction which 
will allow and encourage his older 
men to continue their work in in- 
creasing scale; to inculcate into the 
newer ones those principles of living 
about which we have been deliberat- 
ing ; and find new men of vision and 
ambition to whom he is able to 
portray the agent’s job as we see 
it, as the best agents practice it; 
that these men join the business and 
become part of the growing number 
of messengers of good will on earth. 


MANAGEMENT GUIDES 


TWO GUIDES FOR MANAGERS have 
recently been published by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. They are: Supervision 
For Success and Individual Training 
Techniques, written to answer the 
demands of field managers for help 
in training and supervising agents. 
According to its author William 
O. Cummings, senior consultant, 
Supervision For Success is designed 
to do three things: define super- 
vision’s place in a program of agent 
development, outline a specific su- 
pervisory process, and provide useful 
tools to implement that process. 
Starting with the premise that 
companies and managers follow prac- 
tical and satisfactory selection and 
training procedures, the book asks 
“What happens to these men after 
they are selected and trained? Are 
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they allowed to go ahead as best they 
can, or is a specific program estab- 
lished through which the manager or 
supervisor keeps in touch with the 
progress or disintegration of the 
agent’s ability to sell life insurance ?” 

To help the agent who may 
start out successfully and _ then 
slump, the author outlines a process 
to determine agent strengths and 
weaknesses, to reach management 
decisions about the proper corrective 
measures to take, and thus to prevent 
failure. 


Individual Training Techniques is 
governed principally with methods, 
according to its author William H. 
Whorf, director of LIAMA Schools 
in Agency Management. 

Mr. Whorf describes a variety of 
ways the manager may individually 
train his agents. He states his belief 
that a certain amount of individual 
attention is required by every agent 
at some time in his career—when 
he’s new in the business, and later 
on, if he’s an experienced agent just 
getting by. 
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BANKERS HEALTH & LIFE Insurance Company 


Macon, Georgia 


Officer Promotions 


The following officers of the company have been pro- 
moted to the new positions recently created: N. T. 
Weaver is vice-president and chairman of the executive 
committee to succeed the late Peyton W. Jones; N. T. 
Weaver, Jr., has assumed the position of secretary ; 
P. J. Doster, second vice-president-claims ; C, Johnson 
Comer, second-vice-president-comptroller ; W. E. Hig- 
gison, second-vice-president-ordinary ; M. L. Mont- 
gomery, second vice-president-agency ; Otis H. Hogan, 
assistant vice-president-statistics; Clisby W. Jarrard, 
home office counsel; J. Kenneth DeBerry, assistant 
comptroller. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance Company of lowa 


Des Moines, lowa 


New Director 


William A. Hewitt, president of Deere & Company 
has been elected to the Board of Trustees to succeed 
Carl Weeks, with the company since 1928, who retired. 


Officer Appointed 


G. William Jones, M.D., has been appointed assistant 
medical director. 


FIRST COLONY Life Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


First Medical Director 


Dr. Charles W. Whitmore, has been appointed the 
first medical director of this new company. 


GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, New York, New York 


Group Benefits Increased 


The company has increased the benefits under its 
group insurance plan for home office and field personnel. 
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The new benefit is double the annual salary for clerical 
employees, or the annual base earnings of field personnel, 
up to a maximum benefit of $50,000. They will be con- 
tinued after retirement on a reduced basis with a 
further reduction at age 70. Conversion is permitted 
without medical examination. New benefits are pro- 
vided on a non-contributory basis for personnel with 
at least six months of service. 


HOME FRIENDLY Insurance Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 


Officials Elected 


Seth A. Wolfe, formerly secretary, has been elected 
vice president and actuary; Dr. M. Theodore Boss has 
been elected vice president and medical director and 
William F. Howard elected secretary of this company. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


New Financial Secretary 


Irving E. Tisdale, assistant treasurer of the company 
since 1945 has been elected financial secretary of the 
company. 


THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Toronto, Canada 


Increases Maximum Retention Limits 


The company has increased its maximum retention 
on one life to $250,000 from $200,000, up to age 55 on 
standard business. This retention limit is graded down 
to $125,000 at very high ages and ratings. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York 


First Woman Director 


Oveta Culp Hobby, former secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and now presi- 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


dent and editor of The Houston Post has been elected 


to the Board of Trustees of the company and is the first f 


woman trustee in its 113 year history. 


NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Extends President's Retirement Date 


The directors of the company have extended the re- 
tirement date of Murray D. Lincoln, president for an 
additional five years to enable him to continue until 


April 1962. 


Enters Michigan 


The company has made the first move in its national 
expansion, planned when the name of the company was 
changed last September, by entrance into the state of 
Michigan. Sales in that state will be limited at first to 
personal life and accident and health insurance. Head 
of the Michigan sales program will be Zane Jones, for- 
merly regional sales manager in the Philadelphia region. 
This is the first move into a new state by the companies 
since 1953 when they entered New Jersey. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Enters Group Field 


The company has entered the group field and associate 
actuary Charles E. Probst has been elected to the newly 
created post of Manager, group department. 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Official Changes 


Hjalmar H. Skog has been elected secretary of this 
company and on August 1, Edson D. Phelps, personnel 
director, will become superintendent of administration 
and Harold W. Howard, personnel assistant, will be ad- 
vance to associate personnel director. 


UNITED MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Officer Promotions 


Hope R. Stevens has been elected president of the 
company to succeed Dr. Charles N. Ford, who was elec- 
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ted to the newly created post of Chairman of the Board. 
Nathaniel Gibbon, Jr., former second vice president and 
comptroller is now executive vice-president; James L. 
Howard, treasurer; Marvin B. Eckford second-vice 
president and secretary. The approval of license has 
been obtained for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


WEST COAST LIFE Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


Premiums Graded by Size 


A completely new rate book in which all premiums for 
all plans are graded according to the size of the policy, 
has been developed by the company. Under the new 
rate structure, grading is according to four brackets: 
$1,000 to $5,000 ; $5,000 to $10,000 ; $10,000 to $20,000 
and over $20,000. Juvenile rates have a separate but 
similar structure. 

Many benefits have been liberalized and new policy 
forms added including an income protector, family 
protector, home and life-time protector, which have 
special flexibility options to adjust to the insured’s 
changing needs and circumstances. 
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Check List for Better Production, A—Guy Fergason ........ Feb. 47 gk ee Se re peer etre eee eee July 5 


COMPANY REPORTS—{From January 1956) 








Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. Bankers Security Life, Oklahoma City (Stock Dividend) ........... 
(Executive Promotions) ..........¢ June 99 CCD DGD. 6.00:c0sus06eeueene Apr. 103 (Stock Split Two for One) .. 
Aetna Life, Hartford Bankers Service Life, Oklahoma City (Officers Promoted) .............. 
(Elects New President) .......... Mar. 103 (Formerly Bankers Security) .-Apr. 103 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(New President) ..........ceccceed Apr. 103 Boston Mutual, Boston (Ollcers Promoted) ...-cccccecccs Mar. 103 
(Officers Promoted) ............./ Apr. 103 (Group Coverage for State Employees) (New President) ...ccccscccccces Apr. 103 
American Atlas Life, Dallas Feb. 7 es, ee May 95 
(Permit Suspended) .............. Feb. 77 Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City Continental Assurance, Chicago 
American Guaranty Mutual, Austin (Officers Promoted) ........... .--Mar. 103 (Board Recommends Capital Increase) 
(Converts to Stock Company) ....Jan. 8&8 Mar. 103 
American Life Insurance Association, Capital Life, Columbia ( warterly DWviGeRG) ..0ccckcscsee Mar. 103 
Bridgeport (Conspiracy Charged) ...........6. Feb. 77 MEE olen wkcavwscancecaen May 
(Writes Variable Endowment) ....Jan. 838 Cardinal Life, Louisville (Capital rer May 95 
American Reserve Life, Omaha CHG POSURE cc ccccsccscccseccs Feb. 77 a By, May 
(Now Being Reinsured) ........... Feb. 77 Cardinal Life, St. Louis Comaentel Fidelity Life, Dallas 
American United Life, Indianapolis (New President) .......-...seee: Apr. 103 (Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 
(New Vice-President) ............] ay 95 Colonial American Life, Corpus iristi Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis 
Associates Life, Indianapolis (Plans New Office Building soma Feb. 78 (Board Approves Lhe Dividend) = 83 
(Officers Blected) ....cccecccesccses Feb. 77 Colonial Life, East Orange (Declares Stock Dividend) ....... 103 
nee. Feb. 77 (Declares Quarterly Dividend) .June 99 CY PIED esccecescceccecwce ay 95 
Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta Colonial Life & Accident, Columbia Crown Life, Toronto 
eee Jan. 83 (New Vice-President) .............] May 95 (New Assistant Actuar |) ere - 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon Columbus Mutual, Columbus (Declares Quarterly Dividend) . .-May 95 
(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 103 (Control Purchased) ...........0. Feb. 78 
(Officer Promotions) .............. July 96 (New President) ........-..eeeee Mar. 103 Resteit Life, Des Moines 
Bankers Life, Des Moines Commonwealth Life, Louisville Cy DED . vcgwneeceuseseecee July 96 
(President to Retire) ............ June 99 (Officers Promoted) ...........00- Apr. 103 (Officer Ap pene) SS RE NE ee July 96 
Bankers Life, Lincoln Community Life, San Antonio Equitable Li New York 
(New Medical Director) ........... Feb. 77 (Merges with Texas Reserve) Jan. 8 (Treasurer Appointed) .......... . & 
Bankers National, Montclair Companion Life, New_York (Health Care for Retired Gucbinee 
(New Vice-Presidents) ............ Feb. 77 (Revises Premium Rates) ........ Feb. 78 n. 
(New Vice President) ..........004 Apr. 103 Connecticut General, Hartford (Establishes H.O. Bldg. Dept.) ..Mar. 103 
(Quarto Elected Vice-President) ..May 95 (National Fire Deal Off) .........Feb. 78 (New President) .......... +eeee-- Apr. 104 
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(Executive Promotions) ......... i. 5 
(New Home Office Appointments) ..June 9 


Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
nny og Changes) ..cccccccee Apr. 104 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 


SY ED Sn Senne anes oust May 96 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 

(Stock a ea eseseetoeseneaes Feb. 79 
Federal Life, og 

(Officers Titles C angee) ge ewan Apr. 104 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officers Promoted) ........ .-Mar. 104 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg — 

(New Company ) PS AY ae Apr. 105 

(First Medical Director) ......... July 96 
Ilorida Sun Life, Fort Lauderdale 

(New Officers Elected) .......... -Apr. 105 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Officer Promoted) clessnehanene’ Mar. 

(Purchases Pellissier Building) Jone 1” 


Gateway Life, Pittsburgh 


(New Compan Chartered) ........ Feb. 79 
Girard Health aa Philadelphia 

(Incremses Capital) ...ccccccccccce Feb. 79 
Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Officers Promoted) TREO ay 96 
Government ap owe coat Washington 

(Declares Cash Dividend) ...... .-May 96 

(Proposes Stock Dividend) memes May 96 


Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Adds ee Gectment) ....Jan, 84 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Enters ——. ate ‘ 
(Dividend Declared i 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
fficers Promoted) .............. Apr. 105 
Guaranty National Lifa “Houston 
(Named Secretary-Treasurer) ....Feb. 79 
(Merger with Southwest American Life, 
DD 366 sensn cancion seseeeen May 97 
Guaceny Savings Life, Montgomery 
tock Dividend) ...........Apr. 105 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Aviation Underwriting Liberalized ) 





an. 84 
(Officer Promotions) .............. Feb. 79 
(Group Benefits Increased) ........ July 96 


Hawaiian Life, Honolulu 
(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 104 
(To Continue as Domestic Co.) .. Apr. 105 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 
(Officials Elected) .............0.. July $6 
Howard Life, Denver 
(Association Surplus Distribution) 
Mar. 104 
Independence Life, Charlotte 


(New Title—Capital Change) ....Mar. 105 
ICT Corporation, Dallas 

(Executive Vice President) ...... Apr. 106 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(New Vice-President) ...........+4 Apr. 106 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 

(Officer te ee eer Feb. 79 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 

(Officers Promoted) ...........+.. Mar. 105 

(Quarterly Dividend Declared) ..Mar. 105 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

Executive Promotions .......... . Apr. 106 

(New General Counsel) ........... ay 97 

(New Financial Secretary) ....... July 96 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 

(New Assistant Treasurer) ...... Apr. 106 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(Increases Capital) ...........00. Apr. 106 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 106 


Life Companies, Inc., Richmond 
(To Purchase Midiand National) . Apr. 106 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 


(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 107 
Life beg ty Shreveport 

oe ee ee Mar. 105 
Lincoln Mutual ee Lincoln 

(Reinsures United Central) ...... Mar. 111 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 107 

(100% Stock Dividend) .......... Apr. 107 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston 

(Executive Promotions) RS Apr. 107 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

(OG CRRGRET)  cccsrccevccccces Mar. 106 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Increases Maximum Retention 


BENE, chiacenecsies <tc ducer -----Jduly 96 

Maryland Life, pepewe 

(Control Acuse RMacaes Redcat Feb. 80 
Metropolitan Life, _= York 

(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 80 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 

(New Vice-President) ............ Mar. 106 

(Officers Promoted) .........-c00- Mar. 106 


For July, 1956 


Midland National Life, Watertown 

(Elects New President) ..........Mar. 106 

(New Medical Director) ecsesue --Mar. 106 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

_ SPE 

ws. ol Title) . vine kb 

To C Name) 
Monarch Life, ~~ ringficla 

(New General re Apr. 107 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Raises Insurance OS eee Mar. 107 

(Building Contract Awarded) ....Mar. 107 
Mutual Life, New York 








(New Treasurer) esee--Jdune 99 
(First Woman Director) .......... July 96 
Mutual of New York, New York 
ERE rer Feb. 80 
(Enters Non- og oy! — ..Apr. 108 
Mutual owes Life, St. 
(New Vice- President) aaa or ile 108 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
. (Plans New Home Office) ......... Feb. 80 


National Accident ¢ Health, Philadelphia 
oe rr fay 97 
National Bankers Lite, Dallas 


a dl! eae May 98 
National Life, Des Moines 

CEIOW PUCUIGEME) ccccvcccccccvcecd Apr. 108 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 98 


National Life, Mont er 7 
(Liberalizes Aviation wamerwetting) 


an. 85 
National Standard, Orlando 


(New Medical Director) .......... Jan. 86 
National Union Life Insurance Company 
(Impairment Corrected) .......... Jan. 86 


Nationwide Life, Columbus 
is oy President’s eeeneeaennel 


Camislauatae ieee nes'es cesses uly 97 
(Enters a ‘ carQnnewies<d haar July 97 
New — Li ae oston 
ee ea May 98 
New York Life, New York : 
(Revises Acc. & Sickness Policies) 
Mar. 107 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(New Executive Secretary) ........ May 98 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Increases Net Retention) ........ Feb. 80 
ee. ea Mar, 107 
(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 107 
North American Life & Casuaity, 
Minneapolis 
a stom a Control Western Life of 
ee Mar. 111 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(Opens Texas Office) ...........0.. May 98 
North Central Life, St! Paul 
(New Vice- President) icles we alee Apr. 108 
(Executive Changes) .............. May 99 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Now Writes Substandard) ........ Feb. 80 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Officers Promoted) .............. June 100 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) ........... May 99 
(Executive Changes) ............ June 100 
Ohio National Lite. Cincinnati 
(New President) ...... Mar. 107 





(Changes of Title) Mar. 107 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 


(McGee New President) .......... Feb. 80 
Old American Life, Seattle 

a a Apr. 108 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 108 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 

oe) errr Jan. 86 


(Increases Capital) 
Old Republic Life, Chica 
(New Title for Old Republic Credit) 


Jan. 86 

Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(Executive Promotion) ........../ Apr. 109 
(New Actuary) ....... PaAtmuewceeie May 99 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Old Company Appeals to Supreme 

MEE. Diancinee bene n~s ones 6000 Fe 

(Supreme Court Approved) 

(New President) ........... 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Executive Promotions) ........... Feb. 81 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 108 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 

(New Executive Vice President)..June 100 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Promotio | Seas Apr. 109 





Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 
(New Vice-President) ...... Suaweieets Feb. 81 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo, N. D. 
(New Agency Director) .......... Mar. 107 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas bere 
A. eee pr. 109 
(Executive Promotions) .......... ane. 109 
Protective Security, Beverly Hills 
OE ear Feb. 81 


Provident eee ome ‘eee — 


(Increases Capital Stock) ........ Mar. 108 

(Enters Ordinary Fiel< > alin esas Mar. 108 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Officer Promotions) Vemieheten ceed Feb. 81 

(Enters Group Field) ............. July 97 


Prudential, Newark 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) .Jan. &6 


(Plans New Office Building) ...... Jan. S6 

(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. &§1 

(OGicers Promoted) ...ccsecseves Mar. 10S 

(New Loan Department) ........ Mar. 108 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 109 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 100 

Saas June 100 
Public Savings Life, Dallas 

(Correction Notices): ....cccccscces Mar. 108 
Republic National, Dallas 

(OMmCers PrOMOted) ...ccececssees Mar. 108 

(Officers Promoted) ............. June 101 
Rushmore Mutual Life, Rapid City 

CONE SUNNY © Saccscee-o64-nan eed Apr. 109 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Pille New President) .........../ Apr. 110 

(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 110 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Now A Mutual Company) ........ Jan. 87 

EE RUNOOD) iiecccwsnsoesiacsescee Jan. 87 


Southern Medical & Hospital, Waco 
(Under Commissioner’s 


ED ncncwoubenbseeesceas Feb. &2 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Building Progress Report) ....... Jan. 87 

(50% Stock Dividend) ...........Apr. 110 


Southwest American Life, Housten 

(Merger with Guaranty National)..May $7 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend) .Mar. 10s 


(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

Ue... | Sea Feb. &2 

(New Official Appointments) ..... Feb. 82 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Vice-President) ............ May 100 
State Life, Indianapolis 

oo ee eer ee Mar. 109 


State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) ..Jan. 87 


(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 110 
(First Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 101 
oe”) ar July 97 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 
i errr June 101 


Superior Life, Florence 
(New Executive Vice-President) ..Feb. 81 


Texas Life, Waco 


(Declares Stock Dividend) sa dose ete Feb. 81 
Unified Reserve Life, Indianapolis 

CN SINNED bocencccavscoeccees Feb. &2 
U. S. Life, Dallas 

(Permit Suspended) .............. Feb. &2 


Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 
(New President, New Directors) ..Jan. 87 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 


(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 110 
CRE SIE? ovcviccewtswensses May 100 
(Official rer June 101 


Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 100 
United American Life, Atlanta 


CH SE) co cccccescssccece Mar. 100 
United Central Life, Lincoln 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Mar. 111 
United Life & Accident, Concord 

(Officers Promoted) .............- Mar. 111 

CHW TRCCISE) occsscccvcvccccces Mar, 111 
United Mutual Life, New York 

(Officer Promotions) .............- July 97 
United Services Life, Washington 

(Executive Promotions) Ee 
United States Life, New York 

(Enters Participating Field) ...... Feb. 82 

(TBCPORSOS CADITET) occccicicccsoves June 101 


(More Independent Operation) ...June 102 


Variable Annuity Life, Washington 


Oe) June 102 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Premiums Graded by Size) ......: July 97 
Western Life, Hamilton 

(Control Purchased) ............. Mar. 111 
Western National Life, Amarillo 

Se ee Feb. 82 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

COW WPOMRIUD ccs cc vowsccvccecce June 102 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... June 102 


Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Discontinues Woodmen Hospital) 
May 100 


Workmen’s Benefit & Benev. Assn., 


Brooklyn 
(Merges ‘with Workmen’s Benefit 
SG wirce se atuwes ersniecneaweokes Feb. &2 
Workmen’s Benefit Fund, Brooklyn 
a, ere Feb. 82 
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I SO TN 6. 5 inn kin HeN awd wb wb it wie Semis sarees 93 Wea Beael., Ce, GD niko 6 civ crc ccsctiesenisecomesive 61 
American National, Galveston, TexaS ...........cceceeeceseenes 91 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn, ...........cccceceesees 69 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................eeee- 27 eonneee, Life, Springfield, | ee ee ee 5 
See EAE, TE. TE kono oséc ad dernnetydes ecabecerceanes 92 Monroe Calculating Machine C ‘o., Ine., ” Orange, | Serer 45 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs National Park, Ark. ............. 85 Monumental Life, Baltimore, aE Re SIEBOT OR 92 
Morgan & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ........ pean cosanedee vicnnlen’ 50 
tankers Life ner Ne Ee a en ee ee 95 — cia , - . 
ee a rire, ed EE ae RE AE Gl eae 3 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ........ ctctaceihcaarewaioin 19 
Rankern Uniow tate, Premver. Colo. ... <<. coccccoccccccccuscces 19 National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ............ cilea wires 65 
Berkshire Life. Pittafield, Mass. .......... ccccccccccccccecces 77. National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas .......... Scvegccccceees 26 
Stata Me Ce, Within Cetemen. TI. oocc ncn vcccconccccccaree 30 Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. ............. Ante haan 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 71 New England Life, Boston, Mass. ............e.. Sect atly mel Cover 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond. 71 OW TOG Bae, FI BONE, Fy. Be. cceccvicccoscccvcecesseesenas 
North American De: SE TE, svaccncndasranaweetene wires caiere 5 
ee ; ' , arn Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, alee Bites 3 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. ................. S1 
Campbell, Donald F., Jr., Chicago, I. ..... 0... sees eee eee sees ‘1 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .............+06+ ee 101 
Central Life, Des Moines, Towa «0... cece eee cece e cece eee eereee 62. Old Republic Bee ORT MEE ooh cr cica nach cccdrmcsuaaianauad 10 
Central Btamdard Late, Chieise, TR. .ncccccccccccsvcsccscsecee 63 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas ............. tens ee eee eeeeeees = Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .................. 16 and 22 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ........-.-. “1 Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. ..........sscsesscccesces 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Dela. .............-++. 6 ee Ee Oe ee ere 3 
Peirce Dictation Systems Inc., Chicago, a eee g 
Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn, .............. 71 Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas C Pa EL: ucowcnpctegmescseosows 76 
Duncan and Copeland, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. ...........cccccceceee 46 Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, WO, usb wonsigeiieses 64 
Dwyer-Curlett & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. .......ccccccccccccccses 31 Provident Life, Bismarck, | IG SRS a ROR RS Bie ria 72 
E me Hetel, Mucolsior Serie, Men. .occccccccccccccccescccccces’s 24 
Kquitab!e Life Insurance, Des Moines, lowa ...............-055 82 Recordak Incorporated, New York, N. Y. .........scsccecessecs 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ............002ee0- “a 51 Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas .................. ..35 and 3h 
De ee, Oc tc Cv aweseanweoe codwe eens, ccreeaneeelya 
Se nee ae oe ee 65 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N.Y. ...cccccccccvccsescees . 2 
‘irs joston Cor Ne Tork, N Tay Sepa hie Od treat aee Owe mane < P " . - 
Sa a... life. La a bectivad abt nse te Sat eh FFAS a Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kan. ................eeeeee eee 60 
; I Ce, I, I 6 on sd ewrcmanrcnceancisiniginie sb Hemeeewe 4 
. , ‘ = DO BO, I, OD ib oicicc dcsccccnceccesevenwoeeanes 83 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 2.0.0... cece eee e eee eee eeee 71 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ..........cccccccecsees 71 
tire a — ‘fe eg eee e eee teen eee eee 7 eee er See eS er can” See 
ree es é ex, i PGR wcccevccccscesesecsesececes ‘ Sty > ife is r ic i 
aon ee eee. ee 71 SR Sens, SIS, SII ie as vi8ngsceceeceecnatcuaraneenves 70 
: , : Tiffany i, eee B.C, TE ne si scnta sa enicdsdenenicaes » 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. ............... 71 980 . arry & “hicag, 7 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. ............ cece eee ences 30 Tressel & Associates, Harry Be, CHICAGO, TH. .....00eesereevere a 
-rnational Business Machines Cor Sas oo : 8 Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal. .... 94 
fenerantianel Dustness Dineen: Cavp,, Hew Taek. °F. 52+ - Union Life, Little Rock, Ark... igen sig sttsesessesscens 62 
Jefferson National Life ‘ eh 26 ‘nited Insurance Co., of America, Chicago, Ill. ............06- 72 
oe acta’ ome Life, ee ie nk Fiat RR a ae 91 United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 1: re 85 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .............ccccccce 74 United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ..........+-+-eeeeeee : 
Rass Company, Manmchonter. Comin, ..<ccccicscccisevcessvcns cows 52 Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .................... 12 
Bar & Company, Tne. ROUNtOR, TOGA. ooo cccscccdscdscdccssice 37 Ce I Eo awevcevcsncvwdesenceatensne 7 
Wiscons'n National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ............... eneetews 68 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. .......... Di cmak a nuweaneneslneleadtes § Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ......ccccccccccces 71 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. ..................eeee eee 97 Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln, Neb. ..............eee00. 87 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston, Maas. ......cccccccsccscesccvees 90 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .............4. 71 
Lutheran Mutual, W: iverly, UD cnc eéscsdaewenssvecaa/areheones 28 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ............ 71 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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FOR SMALL CASES= 
BIG CASE TREATMENT 





Small Group cases have a tendency to grow into 
large Group cases in today’s economy. And when 
they do grow, they stay with the original insurer 
—IF that insurer gave them big case benefits. 


Now—these big case benefits and this big case 
treatment are available on 10 to 50 life Groups 
under Occidental’s new “Group Life at 10” pro- 
gram.* 


Life insurance in amounts up to $20,000 

Instalment disability benefits up to $20,000 

Life Insurance for dependents 

24-hour Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment up to $10,000... . and 

Competitive rates with volume discounts. 


New sales kits are ready. The small group case 
that gets started with Occidental’s big case treat- 
ment will stay—and grow! 


*State laws permitting, of course. 


“4 Star in the West...’ 























Push this baby 


up and down 
Main Street 


He’ll do you proud! 


There are some 400,000 small business units in the U.S. A., employing from 10 to 24 
ploying 

people, that are immediate potential customers* for New England Life’s complete “Baby 

Group” package, including Group Accident & Health benefits. 


Contact the nearest New England Life Group Office or General Agency for details. Or 
send for our concise, clearly written booklet, containing everything you need to help you 
explain, propose and sell this program. Address, Director of Group Sales, New England 
Life, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


*Subject to state regulations, 


NEW ENGLAND 


ANCE IN AMERICA—1835 





